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THE ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


SAMUEL CHANDLER EARLE 
Tufts College 


When we consider the efforts which teachers of English have 
been making now for a generation to better their instruction, we 
cannot help feeling that the results are as yet disappointing. The 
trouble has been largely, I believe, that we are most of us too 
conservative. No subject sets the teacher a greater number or 
a more incongruous assortment of problems, or is more closely 
involved with the work of other teachers; in no subject is it more 
difficult to meet the actual interests and needs of the pupils. The 
methods of instruction need to be carefully considered at every 
point with regard to the real conditions of the present. We are 
well aware of these facts, but the division into departments and 
subjects was ancient when we ourselves were students; we accept 
the lines of demarkation as final, and find it difficult to get very far 
from the attitude and general methods of those under whom we 
studied. Before we make much real progress we need to give more 
attention to the problem of organization of instruction. 

In order not to overstep the bounds of a magazine article I 
shall confine attention to ‘‘composition.” We all recognize the 
difficulty of determining the actual needs of the pupils in compo- 
sition, but some may not appreciate how much occasion there is 
within the limits of this ‘‘single subject” for differentiation and 
for correlation of the work with that of other departments. 
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In the first place, by “composition” we may mean training in 
the use of the tool, /anguage, or we may mean training in verbal 
creation, that is to say, true composition. These are distinctly 
different subjects. One writer may be able to turn out excellent 
copy and not have an idea in his head worth recording. Another 
may be a distinguished author and not be able even to spell. In 
the second place, language, whether oral or written, may be studied 
either as an art or as a science. The art and the science may be 
learned together, but they are manifestly separable, for one person 
may be able to use language with relative correctness and know 
little of rules, while another may know the facts of language and 
not speak or write correctly. And as for composition, it is of two 
sorts, utilitarian and literary; these differ in essential ways, and 
each in turn may be studied either as an art or as a science. 

There are then at least five distinct subjects which are not 
infrequently lumped together as “‘composition”’: the art of using 
language, the science of language, utilitarian composition as an 
art, literary composition as an art, and the science of composition. 
The differences between these subjects are commonly recognized 
in theory, but in practice they may be ignored or confused. The 
important question is: How should each be fitted into the curricu- 
lum? This is not, as is apparently usually assumed, a question for 
the teachers of English alone; it is largely one of co-operation 
between different departments of instruction. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


Training in the correct use of language is almost universally 
considered as essentially the business of the teacher of English. 
However difficult he finds his task, the teacher himself generally 
struggles along without questioning the justice of his bearing the 
whole burden. To him his fellow-teachers bring samples of the 
“bad English”’ they find, as a reproach; and he is continually told 
by the employers of his graduates that he ought at least to teach 
his pupils to speak and write correctly. Yet it would seem nearer 
the truth to say that training in this subject is the business of every- 
one else more than of the teacher of English. 
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The only way to learn to use a tool is to use it. Every time 
the tool is used, whether thought is given to the manner or not, 
some effect is produced on the total skill acquired. How much 
can the teacher of English accomplish in three or five hours a week 
if all the rest of the time teachers of one sort or another, in school 
and out, are drilling the pupilsin the use of bad English? The 
place to form the habit of using good English is in the home, and 
no substitute can be devised. The schools should continually 
endeavor to educate the public to an appreciation of this fact. 
Children from homes where excellent English is used may fall into 
the worst habits when they get out on the street; but if there is 
real sympathy between parents and children, the children will 
almost certainly return in the end to the family habits. Those 
who come from homes where there is little helpful influence put 
on the teachers an almost hopeless burden; generally such pupils 
can be satisfactorily trained only when the school as a whole is 
enlisted in the work. 

Teachers of other subjects say it is not their business to teach 
English, that they have not the time, perhaps that they themselves 
have not had the necessary training. But the fact remains that 
they are teaching English, and often of a wretched sort. Reci- 
tations which permit the pupils to stumble along, combining 
expressions fragmentarily remembered in a way that no one 
unfamiliar with the textbook could understand, drill them in the 
art of speaking 4s they should not. “Translations” are often per- 
mitted that dull the sensitiveness to idiom and help to form the 
habit of using words without thought. The teacher—of science, 
for example—may himself habitually explain points so obscurely 
that the pupils unconsciously come to assume that it is not in the 
power of language to make ideas really clear. Or the teacher of 
history may say, “Your English is wretched, but I have no time 
to spend on that,” and so teach the class that expression is an 
entirely secondary matter. Written examinations are continually 
set by teachers of all subjects under conditions which make impos- 
sible the use of satisfactory English; and the result is that the 
pupils learn that it is enough if they give their reader a hint of 
what they know expressed in any shape. And yet most of these 
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teachers would deny that they are teaching English, or that they 
are responsible for the increasing carelessness of the pupils as they 
pass through the high school and college. 

In all the training in the use of spoken or written langua e, in 
so far as it is an art, the English teacher can take his part with the 
rest, but no more. In fact his opportunity is not so great, for 
instruction from him (since to preach on ‘‘ English” is his business) 
is seldom so effective, and always tends strongly to the develop- 
ment of a special style “for the English teacher.” Anyone who 
can use the language correctly himself can teach the art; and the 
time will come, we may hope, when it will be as impossible here as 
it is now abroad for a teacher of any subject to get a position unless 
he can use his native tongue correctly himself and unless he is 
eager to develop such skill in his pupils. 

Even in the elementary grades it is possible and desirable to 
begin summing up observations of language usage in the form of 
rules, thus opening a way toward the science; but little more than 
this is worth attempting, I believe, at this stage. Nevertheless, 
anyone who is going to use a language intelligently needs not only 
skill but also knowledge of its mechanics that he may understand 
why it works as it does, just as certainly as one who is going to 
run an automobile needs not only skill but also knowledge of the 
machinery. Even the experienced user is certain to get into diff- 
culties at times, and he should have rational understanding to help 
him out of his troubles. Few can really get such an understand- 
ing of language from the study of their native tongue alone; but 
from the first introduction to a foreign language, grammar (includ- 
ing phonetics, word studies, and in advanced classes the history of 
language) begins to have meaning and value. Studied at this time, 
grammar is of great assistance in mastering the native tongue; and 
it aids no less in learning any new allied language, for it is easier to 
note similarities and differences of idiom than it is to learn rules of 
a new language whtich are simply bewilderingly different. But to 
be of value the study must be rational. It must not be the learn- 
ing of meaningless terms and categories; it must be based on logical 
analysis of the ultimate unit of verbal expression, the sentence; 
it must distinguish clearly between matters of ‘‘correct use’? and 
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matters of “good use”; and above all it must actually co-ordinate, 
taking advantage at every point in the study of both English and 
foreign languages of all that the pupil is learning. 

Training in the sciences of language is training in thinking, for 
it is mastering the tool by means of which we do most of our think- 
ing as well as most of our expressing. In connection with this work, 
therefore, the pupil should study the science of thought, logic. 
Not in the old formal way, but as a thorough, systematic analysis 
of the various processes of thought. The disciplinary value of the 
study of Greek and Latin as they were formerly taught in the best 
schools, we all admit; but I am sure that a rational comparative 
study of two or three modern languages (including the native 
tongue), especially if combined with thorough drill in logical think- 
ing, has equal if not greater value. Work of this sort may be 
graded for any class from the first in which foreign language is 
studied to the most advanced in the university. 

Generally English grammar is taught by one teacher, French 
by another, German by another, logic by another, and argumenta- 
tion by another; and it is common practice to carry on the work 
as if it were alms-giving, taking care not to let the left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. But the tasks of the various teach- 
ers overlap all around, and in many ways each may be of real 
assistance to the others. More than that, the pupil himself is in 
each case a single individual going through one process of edu- 
cation. The instructive and disciplinary value of the work is 
dependent on the extent to which there is hearty, systematic 
co-operation. 


COMPOSITION 


The most serious mistake that teachers make in handling com- 
position is, if I may judge from my own opportunities for obser- 
vation, a common one, namely, the confusing of those who have 
definite aspirations to become writers and those who have not. 
If we were asked to name teachers we know who are meeting with 
conspicuous success in teaching composition, the probabilities are 
that we should pick out individuals whose classes are almost wholly 
made up of aspirants for literary honors. With all due respect for 
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these teachers, we may say that their task is comparatively easy. 
It is a poor teacher who cannot produce results with students who 
are directing their main efforts to writing, for some of them at 
least would achieve success even in spite of instruction. Most 
students in college and an even larger majority in the secondary 
schools do not delude themselves into thinking that they have the 
divine afflatus; on the contrary they have no persistent ambition 
to acquire the art of writing. To teach them is the hard, the thank- 
less, task; but it is altogether the more important, for everyone 
must write something, or speak, or at least think, and conse- 
quently everyone needs to learn to use his native tongue effectively. 
We can much better afford to neglect those with ambition (who 
will labor unaided, if necessary) than those without. Yet if we 
study our methods, how many times we find them shaped almost 
wholly for those with definite ambitions! If the truth were told, 
I suppose that most of us plan our work with an eye to its theoretic 
value as literary training, setting tasks, in all probability, which 
we ourselves would balk at performing, and we are professionals, 
while our students could hardly be called amateurs. 

We know, for example, what fine training it is for the young 
newspaper writer to have to fill a certain amount of space daily 
whether any subject comes readily to hand or not, and to have to 
make good reading out of something about which he knows nothing 
at the start and in which he has no interest. We know of how 
much value it is to write and rewrite for one’s waste-basket, merely 
to gain command of oneself. We know, however, that such work 
is hard even for the man with keen professional ambition and with 
the necessity upon him of earning his daily bread. Yet we do not 
hesitate to set such tasks for every immature Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in our classes. 

Now each of these pupils knows more about some things than 
about others, has his own special interests, and even has certain 
things which he must write, in connection with his other studies if 
nowhere else. We can avoid imposing unnatural and unjust 
burdens at any time by making use of this work of intrinsic worth. 
And why should we not? Is it wise to train a boy to write things 
that may find no place in his life outside the English class, and give 
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him no help at all in those things he must write? In all this 
utilitarian composition there is need of gathering the materials 
fully and accurately, of putting them into fitting words, and of 
marshaling them so that the particular reader addressed will get 
them as he should without waste effort on his part. Nowhere can 
these lessons be learned better, and no lessons offer greater edu- 
cational opportunities. At each stage they should be an essential 
part of the training in writing. 

In this utilitarian composition there should always be co- 
operation if two or more teachers are involved. The burden 
should not rest on the English teacher alone. In some engineering 
schools there is at present a growing demand that the students be 
taught business correspondence, bibliography and cataloguing, the 
writing of reports, of contracts and specifications, and so on; and 
the English teacher is asked to become an expert in all these. He 
cannot. If he attempts to, he will but dabble; and in the mean- 
time he will fail to do his best in those subjects which belong to 
him. In the professions and in most kinds of business it is neces- 
sary to keep certain records and to transmit certain facts orally or 
in writing. This is an essential part of the business and should 
be taught by those who teach that business. If they have had 
adequate general training in the use of language (and in the future 
that will be demanded more and more) they should become experts 
in their special form of writing as in other parts of their business. 
The English teacher should lay the foundation of general training in 
composition, and in doing this he should draw materials and illus- 
trations from the special fields whenever it is an advantage to the 
students. If he cannot do this he is distinctly unfit to teach such 
students. He should also hold himself ready to consult with and 
advise other teachers. The benefits of such consultations are 
mutual, for as the English teacher applies his principles of expres- 
sion and as the other teacher expounds his subject and the methods 
of presentation which he finds in practice, each has the benefit of 
the friendly criticism of a mature mind. At this point, however, 
the responsibilities of the English teacher should end; the duty of 
training pupils in specialized forms of applied composition should 
rest with the “other teacher.”’ 
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Composition should not be limited to the utilitarian sort, 
however, even for those who have no literary aspirations. Artis- 
tic creation should begin in the utilitarian writing itself, for after 
all are we not artists the moment we seek the perfection of the 
useful? If aman writes a letter or a report in good form it thereby 
becomes a work of art; and if he has not learned to strive for per- 
fection in such work he has not yet the true spirit of the artist. 
Nothing can save routine work from becoming slave labor but the 
workman’s joy in his task, which can come only with the enthusiasm 
of seeking perfection. In training workmen of any sort, one of the 
most important things is to help them to find and to insist on find- 
ing keen delight in the work itself. 

Even broader possibilities than these are desirable for all, but 
we cannot call out literary talent by saying to a pupil: “Go to! 
Be an artist.” We are continually giving our pupils the command 
to create when they have no inspiration, when they have not even 
fit materials at hand. The most difficult problem for them is to 
“get a subject”; yet some teachers still spend their time mainly 
on form, principles, devices, when the pupils are floundering help- 
lessly for matter. In the next place the pupil must learn to make 
the subject his own, and that is no less difficult. The natural 
tendency to imitate, the lack of experience and of personality as a 
writer make inevitable the worthless rehashes that we know as 
schoolboy compositions. But the teacher encourages and fixes 
this tendency if he gives up as hopeless the attempt to get worthy 
subject-matter. Real matter comes only with maturity, and the 
attempt to force it ahead of time may discourage the pupil or make 
him an intellectual prig; nevertheless, for his present growth and 
his future attainment he needs encouragement and guidance in 
thinking out his own experience as something of serious value to 
himself and to others. Matter, so conceived, rather than form, 
should, I believe, receive the primary emphasis till well into the 
college course. 

To this end it is necessary first of all and in all cases to arouse 
the student’s enthusiasm, to get him interested in something, any- 
thing, so that he wants to talk or write about it. The old lyceums 
used to awaken such an impulse, and we should find a live modern 
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substitute of great value. We begin wrong down in the primary 
grades. When we permit the children to read to the class only 
lessons that all have studied, we make reading a task for which 
one receives artificial approbation or reproof and by which the 
others are merely bored. If a child were permitted to read stories 
the others had not heard, he would feel that he was doing something 
real, he would be ambitious to do as well as the others, and would 
be conscious that he was contributing to their pleasure. In a 
similar way we make literary composition a task all along, whereas 
there should be a sense of reality, of rivalry, and above all of serv- 
ice. There are possibilities of competition between schools, 
possibilities of original work in connection with school dramatics, 
and, most common of all, possibilities of the school paper. Almost 
every teacher can find in his class work or in some outside student 
interest with which he is connected some opportunities to call out 
writing. The results are more effective if the composition, what- 
ever it may be, is produced in answer to a spontaneous demand of 
the school rather than of the English teacher alone. The teacher 
of English can accomplish most when he is simply called in as first 
aid. The situation is ideal when the product is of interest to some 
beyond the school limits and gets its award of praise or blame from 
that wider world. 

In all this composition the main emphasis should be placed on 
the creation, not on the correct use of the tool. The ideas the 
pupil is trying to catch are at best shy and elusive, and taking 
thought over the use of commas or capitals may drive them away 
forever. Correctness of language form is an important means but 
it is not an end in itself. The only real end is to have something 
to say and to be able to say it effectively. If necessary the printer 
will put in the commas, or if there is no printer we will forgive 
the omission. We cannot forgive the one who writes when he has 
nothing he is even trying to express. So with the rhetorical form. 
The man who has something important to present has a chance 
of mastering form by himself or even of creating a new form. 
Attention to form rather than to substance leads to writing (beyond 
school as well as in class) which, under more or less skilful technique, 
offers us only what is flat, stale, and unprofitable, or worse. Finished 
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style seldom comes during the school (or college) course, and to 
dwell on it runs the risk of idealizing whited sepulchers. On the 
other hand, mature ideas seldom come; but some appreciation of 
what they are, some ardent aspiration for them should be patiently 
developed. Delicate sensitiveness to the value of form in the 
adequate expression of ideas is a fine thing, but it should not be 
striven for till the depths have been well stirred. 

This does not mean that form should be ignored along the way; 
it is not inconsistent with systematic efforts to keep the pupils from 
forming bad habits of expression, If everywhere and from the 
earliest years the pupil were trained first to get the right idea, then 
to express it properly, he would offer the teacher of composition 
no special difficulties because of bad form. We ought to approxi- 
mate the situation in France, where the teacher could say: 
éléves de Premiére ne font pas de fautes de grammaire.”* But we 
have not. Every paper written, it may be, needs correction. We 
need to teach our pupils in composition to get their ideas on paper 
before their enthusiasm has cooled, then to correct and rewrite so 
that there will be no errors to distract the reader’s attention from 
the subject or to attract it to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
writer. And the teacher on his part should not let errors pass 
unnoticed. If the point is one which requires full explanation it 
will generally be found to be so closely involved with the exact 
expression of the idea that it should be taken up as a part of the 
subject-matter. If it is a detail which the writer ought to be able 
to correct himself, it should be indicated by some known symbol 
in the margin with reference, if necessary, to a textbook where the 
point is explained. This should be enough to enable the pupil 
to make the necessary correction or to avoid the error in revising; 
and this method leaves the teacher free to train his heavy guns on 
the subject-matter. 

The “heavy guns” should always be individual conferences. 
In no other way can the work be made personal; in no other way 
can the pupil be interested to give us his best. Anyone who has 
held or attended live conferences in which suggestions and leading 
questions guide the pupil to the discovery of the real value of his 


*Karl Young, Teaching of Composition in French Lycées, English Journal, June, 
1912. 
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subject knows that interest can be aroused and that understanding 
and appreciation can be developed that are impossible through red 
ink. For creative work in the case of any but those of definite 
literary aspirations such conferences are absolutely necessary. 
When the fact that composition is laboratory work is fully recog- 
nized, sufficient time will be allowed for conference. Till then we 
should bear in mind that, exceptional cases aside, more can be 
accomplished when the pupil writes only a small amount on all of 
which conferences are held than when he writes many times as 
much which is simply ‘corrected.”’ 

In all composition, whether utilitarian or literary, the oral 
should as far as possible at each step precede the written, at least 
till the first or second year in college; for by this means a natural, 
simple, and sincere style may be developed instead of the self- 
conscious, bookish, and awkwardly imitative style of much school 
composition. Following the oral work at each step should come 
written work for the study of the problems of more complicated 
structure. Even this written work should be taught as an art, 
that is to say, experiments should be tried and principles or rules 
learned only as the summing-up of the results of the observations 
made. Definitions of figures of speech and of the other terms on 
which the old rhetorics spent so much time are of little worth; but 
the study of the relations of writer to reader, of the different pur- 
poses to be served, and of the best forms for accomplishing each 
is of great value. In the more advanced courses in college this may 
well become systematic study of the “‘science” of composition, 
that is to say, of the technique of the various forms of discourse. 
But in such classes there will inevitably be not general students 
but those to whom this or that form of composition has special 
value or interest. 

In all our efforts to improve instruction in English it is impor- 
tant to remember that we should first define exactly the task we are 
to perform, and then discover the relationships of each particular 
task to the manifold other activities and interests of the pupils. 
If we thus differentiate the work and correlate it as fully as possible 
with all the other studies, we make not only the English instruction 
but the general education much more efficient. 
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GRADES THAT EXPLAIN THEMSELVES 


PERCY W. LONG 
Harvard University 


The ensuing record of individual experiments is offered chiefly 
as a short cut for overworked theme-readers, though secondarily 
as a thorny path for the negligent student. Among many ways 
of insuring faithful and even zealous work, this has commended 
itself to me, and to several of my colleagues, as yielding a maximum 
of effect with a minimum of effort. 

Four years ago, when I first undertook to teach prescribed 
English at Harvard, composition courses appeared to me rather 
more effective in deviling the instructor than in drilling the student. 
Rewritten themes, for example, had to be compared diligently 
with their originals, yielding perhaps a dozen lines of revision. 
For this plague I suggest requiring students to indicate in the 
margin such lines as have undergone revision. A glance then tells 
the story; moreover, the students revise more extensively; and, 
in case no lines appear, it is my practice to credit the student with 
failure to revise, Another bugbear is punctuation: trivial errors 
of the same nature tend to recur month after month. To mini- 
mize these, I have made punctuation the one subject of the Novem- 
ber hour examination. Each student prepares outside the class a 
series of complete sentences illustrating all the chief uses of all the 
chief marks of punctuation as set forth in Hill’s Rules of Punctuation. 
These he transfers from memory to a bluebook in the examination 
room. Whoever prepares those sentences, the student learns them. 
A passing grade for accuracy and credit for range secure in later 
themes comparative freedom from elementary errors. 

These instances may convince the reader that the writer’s 
slogan ‘‘a maximum of effect with a minimum of effort” is pre- 
sented without sophistry. They are offered lest the momentary 
complexity of what ensues mislead theme-readers into surmising 
that here is another device for complicating their labors: rather, 
it is an anti-toxin for the Hillegas scale. 
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The chief difficulty in grading is that one must weigh a com- 
plexity of details and arrive at a compromise. The basis of this 
compromise is soon forgotten by the teacher and rarely appre- 
hended by the student. Frankly, my grades were usually an 
impressionistic averaging of thought, structure, accuracy, and 
expressiveness. And how were the members of a series of grades 
related one to another? MHaphazardly: for as a rule each student 
wrote in what manner he would, and often without restriction as 
to subject. The grades were void of unity or coherence; still 
less had they emphasis. On what feature did any particular grade 
lay stress? Only the instructor could state—he usually failed to 
remember; the grades themselves, at least to the students’ eyes, 
passed comprehension. 

On the other hand, to explain why a theme succeeds or why 
it fails, and in what degree, if one attempts to explain these things 
by either written or oral comment, usually proves both tedious 
and taxing. In the case of short themes, extended comment is a 
tyranny of conscience. Yet the student rightly feels that he should 
know, and should be informed specifically. To convey this infor- 
mation is one purpose of the system herein offered for consideration. 
After a year’s testing in certain sections in Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Wellesley College, 
the five instructors who have tried it with about four hundred 
students express uniform satisfaction, as do in nearly all cases the 
students concerned. ». They find in it at least two advantages: the 
time of reading short themes is reduced from one-fifth to one- 
half; at the same time, a higher standard of accuracy and develop- 
ment on the part of the student may be enforced automatically. 

Each theme constitutes a definite exercise in some point of 
technique: the student, usually at liberty to choose his own topic, 
confronts a specific problem—how to indicate coherence by con- 
junctions, how to develop a paragraph by contrast, how to refute a 
point by the method of residues, how to convey an impression of 
heat or of loneliness, how to illustrate a certain point of view by 
means of a short story. The student in time attacks with intelli- 
gence a variety of tasks increasingly difficult. Incidentally, the 
instructor, knowing what to look for, need not adapt himself to 
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the student’s chance point of view—a waste of the instructor’s 
energy, and a surrender of definite means of comparing student 
with student. In meeting the specified problem, the student 
adapts himself to the instructor’s point of view, as in an examina- 
tion. The student thus learns to have always a purpose, and to 
keep in mind his audience. 

An instructor of some experience in such assignments will often 
know, and can state to his class beforehand, certain absolute 
characteristics which elicit this or that grade. Thus, in giving 
out an assignment requiring coherence by conjunctions, I supply 
the class with a table of conjunctions which explains some of the 
functions of each. I read model themes from previous classes, 
stating the grades given and why. The characteristic D theme 
will employ such words as and, but, so, as. Its coherence will be 
that of the student who uses prevailingly compound rather than 
complex sentences. In the B theme a variety of more precise terms 
used with some finesse will knit a thought logically developed. 
In the A theme the mechanism will be hidden, and the assignment 
forgotten in the reading: ars est celare artem. 

The letter given as a grade indicates solely the students’ degree 
of success in meeting the assigned problem. [If all do A work, all 
receive A—pace all systems of percentages. The remedy is, next 
year raise your standard. In this way the student knows what 
to expect, and understands the teacher’s reaction. The vicious 
and perplexing practice of averaging which gives the reader pause 
is not, to be sure, wholly done away with but is rendered far less 
complicated. 

Compliance with such requirements inevitably results in growth 
of power. But the student must also retain what he has learned. 
Because he now seeks emphasis, he must not unnecessarily violate 
coherence; because he would persuade by his relation to the audi- 
ence, he must not commit the fallacy of begging the question; 
because he seeks to portray in a character some dominant trait, 
he must not derange the physical point of view. Then, too, 
there are errors toward which—once they have been thoroughly 
explained—the teacher must maintain an attitude of scorn: such 
are errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
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Any prevalence of serious errors which pertain to past instruc- 
tion is indicated by a check attached to the letter, as BY. If these 
checks be few, or disappear as the course advances, they will in a 
final estimate of the student’s work be left out of account—regarded 
merely as evidence of early difficulties worthily overcome. 
The student appreciates this opportunity to have his earlier ef- 
forts count at their full value rather than be repeatedly 
obscured by one recurring fault. BY is an inspiration to effort; 
D, a suggestion that effort will prove unavailing. On the other 
hand, at the outset of the year my classes are warned that if the 
checks persist, they alone will be counted. The student’s work, 
since he does not retain, is wholly unsatisfactory, and his ultimate 
grade is a flat failure. BY constantly repeated offers no basis for 
compromise, but an alternative wherein the student quickly con- 
ceives a preference. Checks rarely occur, except sporadically, 
after the first month. 

A modification of the check, which was conceived independently 
by Professor C. N. Greenough as well as myself, is the addition of 
an abbreviation to indicate the prevailing fault. Thus BY” codifies 
the comment: ‘‘You have succeeded rather well in the problem 
assigned, but you are still grossly deficient in punctuation. 
Beware!”’ Many of the abbreviations used in marginal correc- 
tions admit of being so used. 

One more extension proves occasionally worth using. A few 
students of taste and of some skill in expression find difficulty 
(or reluctance) at first in attacking specific problems. Their 
good qualities are insufficiently indicated by omitting the check. 
In such cases—rare cases—a flourish may be used, as D. To be 
sure, most students who write well can by application meet well 
any problem the instructor is likely to assign. Yet if the expres- 
sion in general remains superior, the merit should elicit recognition. 
By" is, as one student declared, almost equivalent to a con- 
ference. 

Not less on the record sheet than on the themes do these grades 
convey unusually precise information. An assistant, provided 
with the instructor’s directions to the class, will arrive at sub- 
stantially the same results as the instructor himself—-certainly 
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with far less divergence than ordinarily when different instructors 
grade a given set of themes. Whenever, as at the end of a semester, 
course grades are determined, the records present no mere average 
of averages based on indeterminate elements; on the contrary, 
the elements are all set forth, ready for the instructor’s decision 
at the moment when he is most fully informed. 

The drawback to this system is the necessity of devising or 
adopting a coherent set of exercises to run through at least the 
greater part of a course. Owing to local conditions, individual 
teachers would very likely be reluctant to accept en bloc any given 
set: “Lhe system may, however, be used less drastically, as by 
grading with a letter for thought and expressiveness, but adding 
checks for failure in technique. I began it so, using the digraph 
ZE, to force careless competence into the path of diligence. Or 
it may be used with such exercises as the imitations of literary 
devices described by Mabel Lodge in the English Journal for May, 


1912. 
Emphasis may be laid, obviously, wherever the instructor 
cares to place it. Retention and accuracy may be stressed as 


much or as little as he desires; yet the student will know without 
hesitation precisely to what his failure or success is due, and a 
staff can arrive with this clearer basis for discussion at some approxi- 
mation to uniformity. What types of errors shall constitute from 
month to month a lengthening black list, threatening the student 
with checks? What results may be looked for in any given prob- 
lem? What shall be the basis of the inevitable final averaging ? 

Without attempting to answer these questions, which at present 
must be answered according to local conditions, I shall add that 
students should be informed fairly early—if a system of problems 
is employed—not to look for a mathematical average of the letter 
grades. Exercises vary in difficulty and in significance. Moreover, 
a prevailingly C record free from checks will indicate a student 
from whom satisfactory results may usually be expected, and there- 
fore one deserving’ of final B credit, just as an all-round athlete 
ranks with a gymnast whose few capacities are better developed. 
If the student were given free rein, he could make a better showing 

*In theory, perhaps not. But some concession must be made to student frailty. 
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of limited range—a showing, though, really inferior to satisfactory 
all-round development. 

Some instructors, and a few students “before taking,” will 
deprecate this set of finger exercises, this putting the victim in a 
rowing machine and making him go through the motions. But 
it develops individual resource: the student chooses his own topic 
and solves each problem in his own way. One such problem, 
indeed, is to write a theme informative and interesting to his 
classmates—or his teacher... The system encourages competition, 
aligning the class each time for a definite test; whereas, left entirely 
to himself, the average student “‘tries on” an old theme, or sports 
at pleasure with a random fancy, leading nowhere, profiting little. 
One day when Professor K had explained (I think) the 
glottal catch, his class in semantics endeavored to achieve similar 
results. ‘“‘Gentlemen,” he interjected, “if you feel yourselves 
seized with an irresistible desire to practice phonetics, reflect that 
you have all the rest of your lives. This hour belongs to me.” 

If a course has point, it must teach a definite program of definite 
things. These the student must master; these he must retain. 
Otherwise, whatever the excellence of the student generally, 
it is extraneous to that course. Recognition of it is irrelevant. 
Encouragement of it—though often praiseworthy and desirable— 
is a digression. The class as a class must meet its ready-made 
routine and be judged accordingly. If the course is tailor-made, 
it ceases to be a unit. 


r, 
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“LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN:” A PROTEST 


HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 


In taking issue with Miss Ida S. Simonson’s article on “ Litera- 
ture for Children: A Course for Normal Schools,” in the English 
Journal for May, let me justify my convictions by the rather varied 
experience on which they are grounded. For this purpose, may I 
state baldly that I have graduated from a normal school as well as 
auniversity; I have taught children of the elementary and grammar 
grades in public and private schools, and in the practice school 
attached to a large university; and latterly, I have been teaching 
English in colleges, dealing particularly with large classes of 
Freshmen and Sophomores, presumably similar in age and attain- 
ments to the students with whom the normal schools deal. Look- 
ing, then, at the problem of the teacher’s preparation in English 
from the points of view of both the public school and the college, I 
presume to question in some respects the adequacy of the course 
Miss Simonson outlines, questioning in part its object and in part 
the means employed to the end. 

One general criticism of much work of the normal schools is not 
new nor obselete: that is, the charge that they tend to teach 
methods with too few prerequisites in subject-matter. The stu- 
dents who flock to a summer school to study sight-reading and 
harmony while yet unable to sing the major scale are extreme 
examples of this tendency. But to my mind, the students who 
study the species “literature for children” with little understanding 
of the genus “literature” are in an equally parlous state. 

As I have suggested, the students taking this normal course are 
in most respects comparable to students in our Freshman and 
Sophomore required courses in college. They have had the same 
high-school training and have carried from the high school the same 
modicum of knowledge. How small is this literary residuum I 
discovered last year in an investigation of a Freshman class in a 
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small college of the Middle West. Among other things, my 
questionnaire elicited the information that Browning wrote “Snow- 
bound;” Tennyson, “The Barefoot Boy”; Byron, ‘The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night”; Dryden, “‘The Vicar of Wakefield; Scott wrote 
the Arabian Nights in the sixteenth century and Wordsworth wrote 
“‘Gray’s Elegy.’” 

Aside from this previous training in high school which the college 
and normal-school student have shared alike, the normal-school 
student may have a slight advantage in the more serious attitude 
toward work which develops with definite professional study, and 
in the more rapid growth in maturity which the immanence of 
economic independence fosters. Conceding, then, to the normal 
student a more serious purpose than the average college student, but 
no more command of fact and probably less of the accumulated 
impressions which we call “background,” I view skeptically the 
task which Miss Simonson has set herself to accomplish in one 
term’s work. 

She states justly a twofold object for her course: cultural and 
utilitarian training. Under cultural training, she has two ends in 
view (1) to give ‘‘a certain knowledge of literary facts and forms”’; 
and (2) to “stimulate literary interest, give delight and widening 
outlook.” Agreeing, then, as to the need of this cultural training, 
Miss Simonson and I differ as to the best means of attaining it. To 
me, the plan of training mature students in understanding and 
enjoyment of literary phenomena solely through the medium of 
literature interesting to children is uneconomical and almost 
necessarily of limited efficiency. Literary culture is something 
more than an ability to identify allusions; therefore I will pass over 
the value from this point of view of the study of the Arabian Nights, 
and go on to the more definite technical study which Miss Simonson 
outlines. Obviously, the great emphasis is put—and necessarily 
so, in a course following the elementary-school curriculum—upon 
the narrative forms. Narrative poetry is fairly well represented 
by folk-ballads and modern ballads of Tennyson and Browning, 
parts of ancient epics and modern variations of the type, such as 
Sohrab and Rustum and The Idylls of the King; though even here I 

* “English and the College Freshman,”’ School Review, November, 1912. 
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am inclined to lament the neglect of Chaucer since the avowed 
intention of the course is to gain ‘‘a knowledge broadly cultural of 
the larger relations of literature.”” Less satisfactory seems to me a 
study of narrative prose based upon “The Old Woman and Her 
Pig,” ‘‘Cinderella,” ‘Robin Hood,” and, perchance, Treasure 
Island, when we realize that a large proportion of the students are 
unread in the works of Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, other 
characteristic works of Stevenson, or in the short story from the 
Bible to Poe. The treatment proposed for the drama is not clear 
to me. Miss Simonson writes, ‘‘The term’s work need not include 
a study of drama, for that is frequently a large part of the courses 
in reading.”’ If that means that in some other courses the students 
get a study of Shakespere, I am willing to agree that no further 
treatment is needed; but Shakespere surely should be studied with 
something more than ‘‘the eyes of children.” If Miss Simonson 
would contend that Shakespere is used ‘‘for study and practice” in 
the high schools, I can only reply, ‘‘Test and see what is left of 
that study in the minds-of your second-year students!” 

And if the study of English prose seems unduly constricted, since 
only narrative prose is considered, and of that only narratives of 
juvenile appeal, the study of lyric poetry seems not less limited in 
outlook. I feel a bit dubious about the teaching of verse forms 
through the Mother Goose rhymes and about basing an appreciation 
of lyric poetry merely on the types found in Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, Miss Rossetti’s Sing Song, and Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence and Songs of Experience. Whether the time is profitably 
spent in a required course, at either normal school or college, in 
teaching students to write verse who cannot read verse intelligently 
or write prose clearly, I will not discuss here. 

My point is, then, that well-grounded knowledge of “literary 
facts and forms’’ can hardly be gained from a study of children’s 
literature alone without much straining of the intention of the 
authors and the attention of the students; and that the large task 
of appreciation which Miss Simonson has set herself, to ‘bring 
together the most heroic and ideal, the most permanent and 
universal interests of all nations” seems tremendous in view of the 
limitations of subject-matter, as well as time, which she has placed 
upon herself. 
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The second object of the course is legitimately utilitarian: to 
“‘meet to some extent the practical requirement of future teaching of 
the students In a word, it is such a course as will do away 
with the charge that these students do not themselves know the 
things they are expected to teach and so do not know what they 
should mean to the pupils they teach.” 

It seems to me that here Miss Simonson ignores the equally 
grave charge that the average public-school teacher knows nothing 
but the things she teaches. I well remember my indignation as a 
young teacher at the insistence with which I was forced “to talk 
shop” wherever I went; were it a reception, a card party, or a club 
lecture, the well-meaning patrons of the school would pass me on 
from one to another as “‘one of our teachers,’”’ each one carefully 
leading the conversation to a discussion of pedagogical practice. 
What I considered then boorish condescension on the part of these 
ladies, I realize now was probably justified by their experience with 
many teachers who wished to talk of nothing else but nature-study, 
phonetic spelling, and the conduct of Mary or Johnny. 

I believe that we should not ignore the practical value of a 
broader training than is inherent in the study of details of the 
elementary-school curriculum, that we plan best for “the waiting 
children in the school” by training teachers with some flexibility 
and richness of personality, who can successfully “bring to the 
children in the grades their own in the great world of literature”’ 
because, as teachers, they understand the relation of the childish 
kingdom to the greater literary empire. As in the case of public- 
school music dire results have often ensued under the direction of 
grade teachers who have no knowledge of the general principles of 
voice training and musical interpretation, even though the par- 
ticular songs to be sung have been selected by a competent super- 
visor, so I believe children’s literature may be grievously distorted 
by the grade teacher who knows nothing beyond. And if that 
grade teacher, thus trained to the mechanical performance of 
piecework, becomes a supervisor or superintendent, woe to her 
subordinates! I well remember one principal who borrowed en 
bloc from another principal a course of study in literature which 
he forced upon his uncomplaining teachers. Conspicuous in the 
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outline for the second grade were “‘The Barefoot Boy” and ‘My 
Lost Youth”; neither the grade teacher nor the principal saw any- 
thing incongruous in those little seven-year-olds gravely reciting 
these expressions of octogenarian fancy. Yet as a substitute for 
*‘Hang up the Baby’s Stocking” and certain ethical ‘‘memory 
gems” from some ‘“‘plan book” which that teacher had formerly 
used, I felt that they were perhaps to be preferred. A situation of 
this sort resulted, however, from the fact that those principals and 
that second-grade teacher had attained to no genuine literary 
feeling through a study of literature which would arouse in an adult 
mind some understanding of artistic form and thought; rather they 
had received—and I know at least that the second-grade teacher 
graduated from one of the best normal schools in the Middle West 
—merely an impression that children’s literature must for the most 
part be writing about children. They had aquired no ability to read 
any piece of prose or verse critically, to analyze the intellectual and 
emotional point of view of the author, to estimate the quality of its 
expression, and, finally, to judge its effectiveness in the schoolroom. 
The teacher with this power to analyze and to appreciate, which 
comes only with some extent of literary experience, can often present 
successfully to children material outside the prescribed fields of the 
curriculum, using lyrics of Shakespere or Wordsworth, Kipling or 
Yeats as effectively as examples of what is more distinctly children’s 
literature. 

Doubtless my opponents are ready to demand just what I do 
suggest as an improvement on present methods. My suggestions I 
present humbly, offering to all the right to prove me wrong. First 
—and here I am sure Miss Simonson agrees with me—I believe that 
ideally there should be more than one term given to literature. If 
two terms might be given, I should suggest a first course of a 
purely academic nature in literary types, studied intensively with a 
view to definition, analysis, and critical appreciation, with some 
attention to historical relationships, attempting to call back some 
of the fast-fading knowledge of the high-school course. Following 
this should come a second course of more extensive study in which 
rapid reading should be required along lines laid down in the first 
course, with special classroom study of examples of practical value 
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in the schoolroom. Since in these days children’s literature is very 
generally correlated with nearly every other subject in the 
elementary-school curriculum, and since the children’s reading and 
“language work” especially may grow very largely out of the 
literature, the two terms do not seem a disproportionate amount of 
time for training prospective teachers in this subject-matter and 
professional method. In most of our colleges, students of no 
greater attainments are required to take two semesters of English 
composition and one or two semesters of English literature as a 
foundation for any subsequent line of work; and the students 
planning to teach English must add to these required courses a series 
of electives, perhaps ending—not beginning—with a teacher’s train- 
ing course. In theory we are now coming to understand that far 
more important and far more difficult than the teaching in high 
school or college is the teaching in the primary and grammar grades. 
Why, then, do we continue to offer to those about to undertake this 
delicate and vital work one-half, or perhaps one-fourth, as much 
training as we require of secondary-school teachers? A most 
intelligent departure is suggested by the new graduate department 
of education to be opened at Bryn Mawr College: it presents a 
three years’ course, as I understand it, in which half the time is to 
be spent upon the mastery of subject-matter and the other half upon 
educational methods. Might not the normal schools profitably 
follow the proportion here laid down, and if the time allotted to 
them for professional training is necessarily brief, shorten still 
further the time given to the study of methods, and give more to 
promoting an adequate understanding of subject-matter—an 
understanding which, according to its measure, is bound to make or 
mar in the eyes of the general public the reputation of the methods 
which are the vehicle of instruction. 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


KARL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Many of our high schools provide a course, of a year or less, in 
the history of English literature. From my own observation I infer 
that the subject is usually presented in the form of recitations 
based upon a manual, dissociated from any connected reading of 
English literature itself. The aim of the course is, apparently, 
to teach the pupil the external facts of the subject, through his 
memorizing of names and approximate dates, through his reading 
of criticisms of author’s works, and through his classifying of 
literary phenomena in rational groups or periods. We have all 
listened to recitations in such a course, have heard pupils discuss 
authors and works unknown to them outside the textbook, and 
have heard them outline literary movements without having 
definite acquaintance with a single concrete literary production 
of the period. 

During the last few years I have occasionally been called upon 
to provide simple test questions in the history of English literature 
for students applying for admission to college by examination, and 
have had an opportunity to make observations as to the attain- 
ments of high-school pupils in this subject, and as to the relative 
value of this particular sort of discipline. I resist the tempta- 
tion to cite grotesque perversions of fact on the part of the 
candidates, and I waive the question as to whether the course 
as now organized is efficiently taught. I wish merely to venture 
the opinion that, whether the high-school graduate remembers 
or forgets what he learns in such a course, his time has not been 
profitably spent. 

This opinion—by no means novel—has been suggestively 
developed recently by a teacher of French literature in a French 
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secondary school.t In publishing his De la méthode littéraire, 
Monsieur Bezard has rendered a courageous and generous service. 
Through the ample pages of this journal d’ un professeur we are 
admitted to all the intimate pedagogical minutiae of a course 
offered to students some seventeen years of age, during their last 
regular year in the French lycée. This diary provides a complete 
account of daily assignments, of recitations, and of pedagogical 
devices. The writer not only outlines the program and equipment 
of the course, but he also frankly discloses every detail of daily 
practice, the occupations of the classroom from moment to 
moment—black-board exercises, interruptions, blunders, and cor- 
rections. We have both the text examined in class and the analy- 
sis achieved, both the inquiries of the pupil and the responses of 
the teacher. The writer never takes refuge in comfortable general- 
izations. All pedagogical difficulties, theoretical or practical, are 
frankly met, and the results are candidly reported. However 
triumphant these results may seem to us American readers, the 
disclosures are submitted merely as modest confessions. 

In addressing his pupils at the opening of his course, Monsieur 
Bezard launches the following challenge: ““Vous préférez de plus en 
plus le manuel au texte classique, la legon apprise en toute hate a 
l’auteur lentement médité, l’art de mal réciter a l’art de bien 
écrire.”* It is clear, then, that Monsieur Bezard’s course repre- 
sents a protest against the practice of teaching literary history from 
a handbook, and in view of our American high-school tradition, 
we may well inquire as to the remedies suggested in France. 

The course outlined by Monsieur Bezard consists of three parts: 
(1) the presenting of the essential facts of the history of French 
literature, (2) the reading of selected works of representative 
authors, and (3) the writing of themes based upon the works read. 

For presenting the facts of literary history the writer has no 
surprising invention to reveal, for he frankly adopts the principle 
of chronology—a chronology, to be sure, tempered by common- 


1J. Bezard, De la méthode littéraire: Journal d’un professeur dans une classe de 
premiére. Paris: Librairie Vuibert, 63 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 1911. 738 pp. in 
8vo. 
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sense. He begins not with the earliest literary monuments, but 
with the distinctly modern period. He groups the historical facts 
under five large ideas, as follows: 

1. Les caractéres de la Science au début du XVII° siécle, ou Les origines 
de la Raison classique. 

2. Le triomphe de la Raison dans |’Art, ou L’esprit classique au XVII* 
siécle. 

3. Les progrés de la Raison dans la Société. Philosophes et hommes du 
monde au XVIII® siécle. 

4. La révolte du Sentiment, ou Les origines du Romantisme et la Révolu- 
tion francaise. 

5. L’application de la méthode classique a l’époque contemporaine. 
Du Romantisme au Réalisme. 


Each of these ideas characterizes a literary epoch to which from 
ten to twenty recitations are devoted, and in which only a restricted 
number of authors are noticed. The few important external facts 
concerning these authors and their works are quickly collected by 
the pupils from books of reference. Actual practice is given in 
class in taking biographical and bibliographical notes. 

The student gains his essential knowledge of the history of 
French literature, however, not from the external facts collected, 
but from the reading of significant works of representative authors. 
The pieces chosen for reading are comparatively short, and they 
are studied intensively. Each text is carefully analyzed and 
summarized in writing, and the ideas of the piece are definitely 
related to the general idea of the period within which it falls. In 
class, model analyses are made, in the course of which every detail 
is elucidated. 

Still more essential and characteristic in the course is the 
uniting of literature and composition. The course aims at more 
than a mastery of the facts of literary history, and at more than a 
thorough knowledge of representative masterpieces; it undertakes 
also to cultivate the pupil’s power of expression. Monsieur Bezard 
states his principle as follows: 


La lecture n’est qu’un moyen, non un but. L’éducation de l’avenir 
sera de moins en moins livresque, de plus en plus tournée vers les réalités, 
vers l’observation directe de la vie présente et l’acquisition de méthodes pro- 
pres a nous faire réussir dans d’utiles entreprises. Sur ce principe se fonderont 
a la fois notre méthode d’observation et nos procédés d’expression, c’est-a-dire 
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la maniére de prendre des notes, la maniére de composer et de rédiger les 
devoirs.* 

It appears, then, that critical attention is given not only to a 
mastery of the ideas embodied in important works, but also to the 
form in which the assimilation of these ideas is evidenced in written 
outlines and in original themes. Concerning the relation of themes 
to the masterpieces studied, Monsieur Bezard says further: 

La méthode qui vous aura servi 4 comprendre les classiques vous conduira 
sans autre effort a les imiter dans vos devoirs. . .. . Enseignement par l’image 
ou enseignement par les faits, confessions personnelles ou récits d’incidents 
empruntés 4 votre existence d’écoliers constituent 4 tous les ages d’excellents 
exercices. Pourtant, méme dans ces classes, j’essaierais de les rattacher 
toujours 4 l’étude des auteurs, afin que vous fussiez aidés par des exemples, 
encouragés par des modéles, sans avoir tout a tirer de votre expérience naive.? 


Every fortnight or so is presented a theme which is directly 
inspired by ideas in the works under examination in class, and 
which consists primarily in an application of these ideas to the 
life of the period studied or to modern life. After appropriating 
the idea of an author, that is to say, the pupil develops it in the 
light of his own reason and experience. The following are examples 
of the subjects so developed: 

Le président de Lamoignon écrit 4 Boileau pour le remercier de lui avoir 
envoyé l’Arrét burlesque. 

Lettre de Madame de Sévigné 4 Monsieur de Coulanges, momentané- 
ment éloigné de Paris. Elle lui envoie la premiére édition des Pensees (1670). 

Quel est le sens du mot “précieux”’ ? 

Napoléon disait 4 Goethe: “Votre tragédie est une histoire, et la nétre 


est une crise.” Expliquez ce propos et appréciez-le. 

Pourquoi dit-on: “le bon LaFontaine” ? 

Dialogue entre l’abbé d’Olivet et un grand seigneur de l’Académie sur 
la candidature de Voltaire. 

D’ou vient le succés recent de Ruy Blas dans un théatre populaire ? 

Each of these subjects is carefully explained in class in due 
season. In the course of the year about a score of themes are 
written—several for each literary epoch. 

From the point of view of practical pedagogy one of the most 
suggestive of Monsieur Bezard’s devices is the cahier. Each pupil 
possesses a huge notebook, of about two hundred pages, which 

*P.10. The word devoir is adequately translated by our word theme. 
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serves as the comprehensive repository for all his written work. 
In this book are collected not only all the transactions of the class- 
room, but also the summaries and analyses of all books read, 
biographical and bibliographical notes concerning the principal 
authors, and the themes and individual reflections of the student, 
This notebook becomes a veritable history of the national literature, 
a history in which the abstract facts of a manual are supplanted by 
the vital, individual entries of the pupil himself. 

Let it be repeated, however, that the most enlightening principle 
of the French course before us is the uniting of composition and 
literature; and let it be noted that this principle accords admirably 
with a new stimulus now being felt in the teaching of composition 
in America. In various quarters arises the conviction that it is 
more profitable for mature students to operate with ideas than 
with objects, and that ideas may be most conveniently and appro- 
priately acquired through literature. Probably most teachers 
agree that in his first efforts in composition—in the grammar school 
and during the opening years of the high-school course—the pupil 
may well deal with the simple objects of daily life. At this stage 
his immaturity and his preoccupation with grammatical and 
mechanical correctness preclude the ready use of his reason or 
imagination. During his later high-school course, however, the 
pupil may profitably appropriate ideas and points of view from 
literature, and with his new intellectual baggage may travel, 
however falteringly, along fresh paths of composition. 

What is suggested here, I must insist, is neither a course in 
literature punctuated by an occasional theme, nor a course in com- 
position mercifully cheered on by an occasional bit of reading, but 
rathet, an orderly use of literature to stimulate the pupil’s writing, 
and an incisive use of themes to enforce the wisdom of literature. 
That the pupil will immediately gain a ‘‘feeling for style” from his 
writing under such contact, we should not, of course, expect. 
From the literary models constantly before him he will, to be sure, 
receive additions to his vocabulary, a tonic for his sentences, and a 
rationale for his paragraphs. Best of all, however, his intelligence 
will be constantly challenged by ideas really worth acquiring, and 
his impulse toward self-expression will be supplied with reflections 
really worth writing. 
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ENGLISH WORK IN A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


JESSIE ORR WHITE 
The Misses Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 


Most of the articles in the English Journal have set forth or 
discussed the instruction given in English in the public schools. 
What has been said has often referred especially to the college- 
preparatory course. This is natural, since what is said meets the 
needs of a large number of teachers and students. There are, 
however, schools whose special work is not to prepare students 
for college, but to send them directly from school with some ade- 
quate preparation for life. I have an intimate knowledge of the 
English work done in one such school, and I should like, therefore, 
to set forth the means used there for training girls in self- 
expression—means which seem to me unique in that they allow 
for both thoroughness and breadth. 

I have said that the work seems to me to be thorough. I have 
seen it stated in the English Journal that very often a student 
shows lack of interest in his work because he is discouraged by the 
criticism of too many details. There may be differences in the 
students with which one has to deal, but among those in this 
school, I know of no case in which improvement in carefulness of 
detail has not brought with it a corresponding improvement in the 
quality of the mental product. I am, therefore, glad to state that, 
irrespective of age or years spent in the school, every girl who writes 
or spells poorly must be in a class in spelling, or in writing, or in 
both. She must be in a daily or a weekly class, according to the 
measure of her deficiency. So long as she is in the school, no girl 
is allowed to pass out of writing or of spelling until the report of 
every teacher for whom she does written work is favorable. Before 
a girl is allowed to go into rhetoric or any literature course, she 
must have passed a satisfactory examination in English grammar. 
Here grammar is taught in the last two years of the preparatory 
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school. In these three ways, then, the foundation of the English 
work is laid thoroughly. 

Before I continue what I have to say, I find it necessary to 
explain the arrangement of the schedule, and the study-hour. 
What are called the classes for the major subjects meet on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. On Friday, the classes are 
all changed. On this day, no matter how long she is in the school, 
every girl must be a member of a composition class and of a current- 
news class, and before she leaves the school, she must have been for 
one year a member of the parliamentary law class. This means 
that, irrespective of any other work which she may do, each girl 
must each week produce some written work which will be read 
and criticized; that she must each week stand before an audience 
of thirty or forty people and talk for from one to three minutes on 
some interesting event of the past week, and that for one year she 
must once each week be a member of a class the aim of which is to 
familiarize the students with the ordinary forms of parliamentary 
procedure and to enable them to give suitable expression to opinions 
on one side or another of a question. There is another point, also, 
which needs explanation. There is, each regular school day, a 
study-hour from four to six and on Saturday morning there is a 
study-period from nine to ten. The daily study-time is divided 
into four half-hour periods. To be prepared for a lesson, each girl 
must have spent a half-hour in study for each subject. Though 
this arrangement may seem an arbitrary one, the good results 
gained justify the plan: that there is only one half-hour allowed for 
preparation and that in order to gain the best credit for a lesson a 
half-hour must have been spent on it, immediately bring a neces- 
sity for concentration. There are, governing the discipline of the 
classroom and the study-hour, what are called communication 
rules. According to these, no girl may, during the classroom or 
study periods, communicate with any other girl by word, look, 
or manner. Thus it is that each girl finds it necessary to attend 
wholly to the business of the moment. The hour of study on 
Saturday morning is devoted exclusively to theme work and on 
that morning there is a pervasive atmosphere of production. 

A special point in the matter of thoroughness is that a whole 
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year is devoted to the study of rhetoric. As I have said before, 
each girl before she is admitted to a rhetoric class must have passed 
a satisfactory examination in grammar. The object of the work in 
rhetoric is to inspire the girls to good effort in expressing themselves 
efficiently both in speech and in writing. There is, in connection 
with these classes, scarcely a day in the year when each girl is not 
called upon to express herself to some definite purpose. The work 
usually begins with making a paragraph analysis of one of Steven- 
son’s narrative accounts of his interesting experiences. Then for 
six weeks special attention is given to the study of the paragraph as 
a unit. During that time four or five paragraphs are assigned to 
be written each week. With each paragraph must be handed in a 
statement, in one concise sentence, of the thought which was 
intended to be developed in the paragraph, This gives an oppor- 
tunity for judging how effectively the paragraph develops the idea 
and for determining readily the strong or weak points therein. I 
require always a statement which does not begin with “‘ My purpose 
is to tell” or ‘This paragraph is to show.”’ A direct statement of 
the thought to be developed necessarily clarifies the idea. As soon 
as the students have gained an intelligent grasp of a paragraph as an 
organic structure, an abridgment is made of a chapter in Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey. The way in which ‘the abridgment is 
made is by writing in a well-constructed and concise sentence 
the gist of each paragraph. After this is done, the students are 
instructed to write also in one concise sentence the larger purpose 
of the whole chapter. They have, then, before them, stated in a 
sentence, the thought of the whole extract, and also in sentences 
the thought of each paragraph as a part of the larger thought. 
With relation to this purpose and plan, the original may then be 
examined to see how effectively the thought has been brought out 
by means of good paragraph structure. This exercise is repeated 
several times. The next theme written must be on a subject ca- 
pable of development in several paragraphs, and it must be accom- 
panied by a purpose and a plan—a purpose stating in one concise 
sentence the thought of the whole, and a plan in which each para- 
graph is represented by one concise sentence stating the part of 
the larger thought which is developed in each paragraph. Every 
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theme written hereafter in the school must be accompanied by ‘‘a 
purpose and a plan.” Before long, this requirement becomes a 
habit, and a help to clear thinking and effective expression. After 
these things are made plain by sufficient practice, several longer 
narrative and descriptive themes of six to eight hundred words 
are written. The practical and interesting suggestions made in 
English Composition by Baker and Abbott are given the class as 
guidance. Each time some special point is to be striven for. 
The difficult thing which I find in the beginning is to convince the 
students that no writer, however young or old, can tell us anything 
that she does not know herself. They may be given reproductive 
work to develop their power of grasping and expressing thought, 
and imitative work to develop facility. But it is constantly set 
before them by precept and example that what is written gains an 
interest both for the writer and for othersinp» che vss. 
for her material what she knows of other oe ee 

The class time for two months is spent in studying sentence 
construction. The exercises in Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric 
are used, and the work made practical both by frequent oral themes 
and by criticism and revision of the sentence structure in the regu- 
lar weekly themes. 

After the narrative and descriptive themes become more inter- 
esting and more carefully constructed, attention is turned to exposi- 
tion. While the pupils are reading Travels with a Donkey, there are 
required, by way of review, oral themes, which have for their 
object the explanation of the principles of paragraph structure 
from specific paragraphs in the chapter assigned; of the variety 
of Stevenson’s sentence structure as observed in ‘some special 
chapter; of his observance of the principles of narration and de- 
scription, and later of the characteristics of Stevenson as a man and 
as a writer. 

The reward for good work comes in the last six weeks or two 
months of the year when the students are given some vacation 
from their persistent writing and are allowed to read in Stevenson. 
They report daily on what they have read. They read The Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson by Graham Balfour, the Letters edited 
by Sidney Colvin, the novels, the poems, and the essays. In con- 
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nection with the daily reports there arise many interesting class 
discussions on observations made while reading. Each girl must, 
while reading, make observations in connection with some special 
subjects—the author’s original turns of expression, his use of 
specific words, his evident pride in being a Scotsman, his tolerance, 
his courage, his youthful spirit. 

The opportunity to read widely in Stevenson arouses much 
enthusiasm. Travels with a Donkey has in it such an atmosphere 
of genuineness, of effort to suggest to the reader the real experiences, 
that the reading and the discussion of it afford constantly practical 
illustration and inspires the students to emulate the ease and inter- 
est of style and to discover within the range of their own experience 
things which would be worth telling. In the range of Stevenson’s 
oe there i is to he found good illustration for all kinds of writing. 
- to be made from narrative and description 

suon, his narrative A Lodging for the Night, read in connec- 
tion with his essay on Francois Villon, makes clear the distinction 
between the two. The writings of Stevenson seem especially 
adapted to arouse enthusiasm at this time: he breathes the spirit 
of youth; he writes with genuineness and simplicity and charm; 
he uses his own experiences. The girls end by agreeing that it 
has been a satisfaction to learn to know an author both as a teacher 
and as a companion. 

The textbooks used for the work in rhetoric are, as I have already 
indicated, Elements of Rhetoric by Carpenter and English Composi- 
tion by Baker and Abbott. These I have chosen on account of the 
small amount of text and the practical value of what there is. 
By the use of duplicate copies of other textbooks in the library 
and typewritten work, there is much other material which can be 
used according to the needs of the class. Throughout the year 
two hours of class work and four of preparation are required. 

I have thus fully outlined the work done in rhetoric because 
I feel sure that the emphasis given to expression work at this period 
vitalizes and develops appreciation in the three years of literature 
work to follow. Many girls come to us from high schools and from 
other preparatory schools where the work in English has been do» 
in connection with a college-preparatory course. Where a girl 
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expresses herself poorly, questioning usually reveals the fact that 
she has had some training in rhetoric, but that this training has 
usually been put aside for the sake of getting the content of the 
books necessary for college-entrance examinations. Since a whole 
year is devoted to expression its importance is so emphasized that 
in most cases careful speaking and easy writing become habitual. 
As a special training in oral composition, there are in the school 
four splendid opportunities. One is through the current events 
classes, which meet each Friday. The students take daily papers— 
ones approved by the teachers—and the majority of them take 
also the Independent, the Outlook, or the Literary Digest. Some- 
times a girl is asked to report each Friday for several weeks in 
succession on one topic of interest; sometimes she is asked to 
reproduce some article of specialimportance. Largely, however, the 
girls are left to choose for themselves what they will recite upon, 
and in their choice, they learn to know what news is of temporary 
and what of more enduring value. No matter how long a girl is 
in the school, she must on each Friday be a member of a 
current events class. Each girl, if present, is called upon three 
times during the month, and often she recites every Friday. These 
classes are held in the assembly room. The girl rises at her desk 
to speak. Thus she is, as it were, addressing a public assembly 
on some matter of interest. The classes are conducted with the 
formality of a public meeting. Since the girls never graduate from 
these classes, if they remain in the school three, four, or five years, 
they must of necessity gain in ease and fluency of expression. 
Another opportunity is given in a class which meets each Fri- 
day. It is the custom of the school that each girl for one year 
before she leaves shall be a member of the parliamentary law class. 
The aim in the class is to familiarize the student with the ordinary 
forms of parliamentary procedure, to prepare her to take part in 
the activities of a club, and to enable her to give suitable expression 
of opinion on one side or another of the various topics that come 
up for discussion. The result is, with few exceptions, the realiza- 
tion of this aim. The formal procedure is grasped with com- 
parative ease; the offices are discharged with dignity and a quickly 
acquired sense of fitness. Even in those to whom self-expression 
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is an effort, there is, during the year, a noticeable gain in that 
difficult but necessary accomplishment of thinking while standing 
and of expressing a thought with force and conviction. 

There is also another opportunity for development in efficiency 
of expression, given by a class called a criticism class and conducted 
by the dean of one of the large New York universities. In connec- 
tion with this class six books are read during the year. Last year 
the girls read Henry Esmond, The Mill on the Floss, Sense and 
Sensibility, Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s A Hoosier Chronicle, and 
two of his short plays, Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Honeymoon, and 
_ Mr. Booth Tarkington’s Beauty and the Jacobin. The object of 

the class is to establish some standard as to the real worth of the 
books read. To this end some of the books chosen are classics 
and others are those published recently. The questions to be 
discussed are posted on the board three or four weeks before the 
class is to meet, and each girl in the school is assigned one special 
question. Six girls are appointed to open the discussion. The 
others are called on at the will of the professor conducting the class. 
The matter presented in each discussion is summed up and com- 
mented upon by the professor. This class is held in the evening 
before an assembly of the whole school and the faculty. The 
girls who read papers read them from the platform. Those who 
open discussions stand to speak wherever they happen to be in 
the schoolroom. Conducted as they are by a man who readily 
turns to account even thoughts poorly expressed, these classes 
develop a poise and a capacity for expression which is most desirable. 

Once every week and often twice, speakers of interest come to us. 
These lectures or talks are reported upon by the students. There 
is also a dramatic club supervised by one of the faculty. On 
Friday evening six or seven times during the year plays are given 
by the girls. Sometimes, on one evening, plays written by the 
girls are presented. This possibility of presentation provides an 
incentive for good effort in the theme classes. 

So far I have dealt with the opportunities for oral expression of 
thought aside from the attention given in each daily recitation. 
I have also to explain the attention given to written expression. 
I have already stated that, no matter how long a girl is in the 
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school, she must on each Friday be a member of a theme class. 
During the first year of her work, she must each week spend two 
hours in written work. The themes are assigned each week, are 
narrative, descriptive, and expository, and are usually from six 
hundred to eight hundred words in length. In the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, the student must each week spend an hour 
on her written work. The themes in the second year are almost 
wholly expository and have to do chiefly with the English literature 
work. In the third year emphasis is laid on good constructive 
work. The themes are descriptive, largely with a view to setting; 
narrative-dialogues, personal experience, short stories; expository, 
based on individual knowledge. They also include sonnets and 
other verses and oral reports on reading in the library and on lec- 
tures. In the fourth and fifth years a girl may specialize in English 
and take a daily class in theme work. Such a course offers oppor- 
tunity for two classes of girls—those who have talent in writing 
and those who do advanced work in other directions but who still 
find difficulty in expressing themselves with ease and efficiency. 
There are, of course, in connection with psychology and history of 
art and history and literature, papers given as a means of review. 
These provide additional opportunity for giving corporate expres- 
sion to impressions gained by study, and are often looked over by 
the English teacher and criticized from the standpoint of structure. 

The literature courses cover a period of four years. The last 
year in the preparatory school is devoted to the study of American 
literature. There are two years of English literature and two years 
of general literature. In the English literature Symond’s English 
Literature is used as a guide, supplemented by talks and reading 
in the library. The object of the course is to gain an intelligent 
knowledge of the history of literature and to read as many repre- 
sentative works as possible. In the general literature courses the 
object is the same. Information is given the classes in lectures 
and the reading done is extensive and thorough. Since I cannot 
attempt within short space to do justice to the work in literature 
I must dismiss it with these unsatisfactory statements. The main 
object of the paper has been to outline rather fully the attention 
given to oral and written expression. 
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HOW THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER OF ENGLISH CAN 
ASSIST IN THE EXPLOITATION OF PUPILS’ 
POWERS 


T. W. GOSLING 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


How to enable every pupil to discover and to develop his latent 
possibilities is one of the chief aims of the high-school course. We 
must assume that every person (except the physically and the 
mentally deficient) has within himself the power to succeed; that 
is, the power to make some contribution to the social welfare and 
to attain to a considerable measure of personal happiness. There- 
fore, if any normal person fails in life, or if his success is on a low 
instead of on a high plane, we must attribute the result either to 
lack of knowledge of himself or to weakness of will. It is the 
function of all schools, more particularly of the high schools, to 
give sufficient knowledge and to cultivate sufficient will in all 
pupils that they may make the most of their lives. It will be the 
aim of this paper to show the part which the teaching of English 
may have in this process of self-realization. 

When the ordinary pupil enters the high school, he has a great 
storehouse of emotions which are somewhat new to him, emotions 
which are ill-defined, often troublesome, sometimes revolutionary. 
These emotions are not for the most part his heritage from the 
elementary schools. They are the natural “stirrings of inquie- 
tude” which accompany his transition from childhood to youth. 
As a result of them he moves about “in worlds not realized.” 
To organize these impulses and emotions, to give them a rational 
basis, and to show their worth, is one of the most important ends 
to be accomplished in this crucial period. 

The awakening to sex-consciousness is one of the first signs 
of the new life. Tremulous with hope and with undefined longing, 
the boy (or the girl) waits on the threshold of the unknown until 
someone opens the door into the palace beautiful or into the dungeon. 
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Half-afraid of himself, he shrinks from giving his confidence to 
others and he can do nothing but wait until time or chance shall 
reveal more of the mystery of life. Just here is the great oppor- 
tunity of the teacher of English. Through the agency of some 
great classic in which is revealed the ideal conception of the rela- 
tion of the sexes, the heart of the boy or the girl may be forever 
won to virtue. In the longing of his hero and in his fidelity to 
honor, the boy reads his own aspiration. In the sweet yet strong 
winsomeness of the heroine, the girl sees the picture of her better 
self. Both boy and girl no longer feel the isolation of new experi- 
ence, but they link themselves to the life of the race and feel strength 
in identifying themselves with the common lot. A sympathetic 
study of a poem like The Lady of the Lake is of inestimable value 
in rationalizing, dignifying, and purifying the emotions of sex. 
Ellen Douglas and Malcolm Graeme have put stout hearts into 
many boys. and girls who through reading about these two 
characters have come to a better understanding of themselves. 

It is not love alone, however, that makes its claim upon the 
youthful mind. Adventure accompanied by courage, and achieve- 
ment founded upon strength have a powerful influence upon the 
imagination. Every youth yearns to do something great. He 
would depose tyrants, he would free the oppressed, he would con- 
quer disease, he would triumph over the forces of nature, he would 
lay down his life for a cause that is dear to him. But he would 
do it all with a flourish, with something of the spectacular. Hence 
it is that he reads Ivanhoe with avidity, for in the pages of that book 
he finds the record of his own aspirations. When the teacher 
interprets Ivanhoe or Lorna Doone or The Tale of Two Cities, he 
enables his pupils to give form and substance to their own ideals 
and he imbues them with a sense of their own powers. 

Another great gain that may come in part from the study of 
English is the growth of altruism. The child is essentially self- 
centered and selfish. It is necessary for him to be so in order that 
he may claim his rightful place in the organization of life about him. 
There comes a time, however, when this place is assured and when 
to claim more would be harmful both to himself and to society. 
In order to achieve further development he must look beyond him- 
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self to the interests of others. Extended personal experience and 
participation in the varied interests of his mates will do much 
toward the widening of his horizon. At best, however, the oppor- 
tunity for experience is limited. This deficiency may be remedied 
to a large extent by the reading of biography, fiction, and lyric 
poetry, for through these the youth learns vicariously much that 
would otherwise remain unknown to him. The story of the life 
of Sir Walter Scott or of Mark Twain is the record of heroic efforts 
to keep an untarnished name. It impresses upon the mind a sense 
of obligation to others. The devotion of Silas Marner to the 
welfare of Eppie makes an appeal for unselfish love and emphasizes 
the beautiful influence of a child upon the life of a man. Adam in 
As You Like It is “‘a pattern of fidelity.” Gradually boys and 
girls may be led through examples like these to take a larger view 
of human life and its significance. 

It is through a study of English that the youth may learn to 
appreciate relative values. His environment at home and on the 
street may have impressed upon him only one standard of value— 
the standard, most likely, of worldly success as measured in terms 
of money or of place. It is not his fault if he joins forces with the 
mad throng of those who worship the golden calf. It is possible, 
however, to give him another vision and to teach him to “follow 
the gleam.” Like Burns, he may aspire “to sing a sang at least”’ 
for his native land. Like Goldsmith, he, “though very poor, may 
still be very blest.” When, like Banquo in Macbeth, he is tempted 
to sell his honor for place, he may spurn it as less than nothing. 
Like Bunyan in Bedford jail, he may hold his sincere conviction 
of truth of more value to him than all that the world can offer. 
He may love poetry or any other form of art, patriotism, honor, 
or public service, better than life itself. 

The teacher of English has it in his power, further, to inculcate 
self-reliance, self-respect, and independence of judgment. Many 
of the problems that are presented in the interpretation of the 
classics are susceptible of more than one solution. If the teacher 
attempts didactically to force one solution of his own choosing, 
he closes all the avenues of growth, but if he leads his pupils to 
appreciate the arguments of various and even conflicting kinds, 
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he gives that training in balancing and weighing and judging which 
is best suited to the needs of actual living. The problems of human 
life are solved, as a rule, not by mathematical reasoning, but by 
discriminating judgment. To cultivate that judgment and thereby 
to give the pupil respect for his own opinions is to reveal sources of 
strength that were before unknown. It is a significant intellectual 
achievement for a boy to see, for example, that the character of 
Shylock may be interpreted in different ways according to the 
sympathies of the critic. To divest himself of all prejudice, to 
gather all the available facts, and to estimate the conduct of 
Brutus and of Antony, of Godfrey Cass and of Silas Marner, of 
Lancelot and of Elaine, will bring the young student face to face 
with his own soul and force him in his judgment of others to a 
fuller understanding of himself. 

In the direction of open-mindedness, too, the teacher of English 
may do much toward aiding the pupil to discover his powers. 
The youthful mind rarely thinks of the possibility that its pre- 
possessions may be wrong. To break up this innate egotism is a 
task that requires the most careful handling. The problem is 
not to overthrow conviction but to compel inquiry. Out of this 
inquiry stronger conviction may grow, or, by means of it, error 
may be discovered. For example, boys and girls are taught to 
be ambitious. What do they think of Macbeth? They are taught 
to seek honors and place. What do they think of Hervé Riel? 
They are taught (in America) to believe in a republic. What do 
they think of Heroes and Hero-Worship? It is fashionable to go 
with the crowd and to seek favors by following the popular demand. 
What is to be said for Burke, who dared to oppose a militant 
majority on a great question of public policy? In considering 
such problems as these the pupil is forced to examine the content 
of his own mind, to subject his opinions to close scrutiny, and he 
is given the opportunity to discover within himself the potentiality 
of well-founded ideas upon which he himself as well as others may 
rely. 

By means of the study of English the pupil may discover an 
unsuspected power of appreciation of nature. After reading 
Bryant, and Burns, and Wordsworth, he may no longer be an 
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indifferent observer of natural objects. The call of the bobolink, 
the tender frailty of a daisy, the “grace of forest charms decayed”’ 
may stir within him a response charged with the ecstasy of beauty. 
No foul thing can touch him then, for he is strong with the might 
of a mysterious power which binds him and Nature into one. 

No high-school pupil can read the great classics under the 
sympathetic direction of his teacher without making certain dis- 
coveries concerning his inherent strength or weakness of character. 
Is he weak and faithless like Godfrey Cass? Is he, like Macbeth, 
cherishing evil thoughts? Is he a libertine like Francis Esmond ? 
Is he, like Christian and Faithful in By-path Meadow, seeking 
ease instead of duty? Is he, like Gareth, chafing under the 
restraint of parental care? Is he, like Sir Launfal, setting out on a 
noble quest with pride and vanity in his heart? Is she pure and 
spotless like Elaine? Is she vain and frivolous like Beatrix? In 
these characters and many more the boy and the girl see the 
reflection of themselves. 

In all this exploitation of the powers of pupils through the 
teaching of English there is no purpose of direct material advantage, 
though, to be sure, a few will profit directly from their English 
studies. Those who have the natural ability to become writers, 
teachers, journalists, lawyers, clergyman, or public speakers will 
be assisted in finding themselves by this means. For such pupils 
the teaching of English will be directly vocational and utilitarian. 
The great aim for all, however, is to establish a consciousness of 
selfhood; to lead every one to know himself as a free moral being 
with inherent weaknesses which need to be strengthened and with 
native -powers which need to be cultivated. 

This is exploitation, not limited to the narrow field of industrial 
activity, but extended to include all of human life—self-knowledge, 
self-activity, self-realization. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN JOURNALISM 


With the recent growth of a national interest in journalism and with 
the establishment of the Department of Journalism in the University of 
Kansas, several Kansas high schools seem simultaneously to have 
founded courses in journalistic writing. In the Salina high school one 
of the most useful courses in composition has been the newspaper work 
done in the senior English class this year. The idea for it occurred in 
an off-moment in a college class in journalism. It came—a flash, like 
other inspirations, and for an hour I burned to carry out the thought. 
Why should we not teach journalism in the high school? Why had we 
not ever done it? Why should not I? From that first moment the 
thought returned at fleeting intervals. As plans did grow in mind of 
what it might be, will lent its power to make me declare it should be, 
and the practical plan was born. 

The most profitable and most pleasant composition work I have 
tried to have students do, I should now testify, were someone to ask me. 
Not only have we learned to write the narrative item, the news story, 
the feature story, the human interest story, and the editorial, but we 
have also learned to appreciate those forms as such. As texts we have 
studied different newspapers, especially the ones that come in the way 
of Kansans. After the dailies we took up the weekly magazines, the 
greater parts of which were devoted to surveys of the news. Following 
that study we reviewed the monthlies, classifying all the publications 
according to their nature and relative worth. 

In the first days we wrote personals. At the same time we criticized 
the personals in the local papers and other publications to which we had 
ready access. Interest grew immediately. In a space promised in each 
of the local papers we ran a column of personals two or three times a 
week. When we had sufficiently mastered that shortest and easiest 
type of newspaper writing, we took up the news story. As for the per- 
sonals, as well as all other journalistic writing attempted, the high-school 
life itself furnished the themes. Nor was material lacking. We wrote, 
re-wrote, and re-re-wrote the “Final Enrolment,” the “New Football 
Coach,” and the “ New Students.”’ It was a bit hard to remember that 
the lead must always answer who, what, why, when, where, and how, 
but with the motive of publication in view it was not at all unpleasant 
to have to work the paragraph over and over again until it no longer 
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needed even a blue-penciled comma. Perhaps the small sheet of copy 
paper plus the lead pencil lent a part of the charm. 

It was but a few times that our column in either the Salina Evening 
Journal or the Salina Daily Union was made up only of personals. 
There were live news stories the very first week, and though they had 
to be revised several times, some of them even then were put into pub- 
lishable form. ‘The New Equipment,” “The Teaching Force,” and 
“Football Prospects” were among the features we practiced on and 
kept in waiting in our “morgue.” Every day there were incidents in 
our midst worthy of human interest treatment. They were the hardest 
to handle, and some of us never succeeded very well. Our eyes were 
blind to the life about us; our prosaic minds could not think beyond the 
fact of the event itself: all a further proof, I told myself, that the other 
newspaper writing—the matter-of-fact writing—was the more necessary, 
for these persons, who could think only in facts, should be taught to 
express facts instead of being forced to try to dream things in their 
unimaginative minds. 

Having our own printing press in the high school, we attempted for 
a time to publish a news sheet, Now and Then. From the standpoint of 
our writing in the English class the little paper was most successful, for 
in it were examples of all kinds of news writing from personals to edi- 
torials. It appeared just twice, however, true to its name, “ Now and 
Then”; the difficulty was that it taxed too greatly the powers of the 
printing class. Either the little news sheet or The Habit, the monthly 
school paper, must be dropped. For the school’s reputation the authori- 
ties determined that The Habit, a far less profitable publication for the 
experience it gave in writing, but a far more creditable publication in 
appearance, should continue. It was with regret that we abandoned 
Now and Then with that second issue, and experience has taught us that 
another year we must cling to it longer. 

Two great things our news writing and our study of the newspapers 
have done for us: they have developed in us ability for self-correction 
and taught us to express ourselves simply and variously; further, they 
have taught us to appreciate newspapers and current magazines. From 
our study of matter-of-fact writing we have learned to value “literary” 
writing in a new way. From the practice in matter-of-fact writing some 
of us have picked up a style I should like—did it not seem presumptuous 
—to call “literary.” He who was naturally one of the most careless 
writers in the fall developed before the end of the first term into the best 
news writer, and at the end of the second term surprised not only the 
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class but the instructor by writing the best short-story in the division— 
the most unified in plot, the freest in style. ‘I thought,” said a fellow- 
student after listening to the story, “you were reading from a book.”’ 

Not only in our own school have our journalistic activities awakened 
interest, but in the local world of journalism itself. Mr. Paul C. Rankin, 
editor of the Salina Evening Journal, talked to the class one morning for 
forty minutes on the practical value of using clear and forcible English. 
He has always been ready with suggestions for stories and with helpful 
criticism of the reporters’ treatment of “High School Notes” in his paper. 
Recently he wanted to test one of the boys as a reporter on a regular 
run; unfortunately it would have interfered too much with the lad’s 
attendance at school, and he could not try. 

Inquiries about the work come to us frequently from other schools. 
The class in Secondary Education at the University of Kansas has asked 
for a statement of what we have done. It is so new in all high schools 
that there are as yet no records anywhere. 

Mr. Charles M. Harger, editor of the Reflector, Abilene, Kansas, and 
a magazine essayist of national fame, wrote us early in the fall, when we 
were first undertaking newspaper work: 

“I’m glad to see that the Salina high school is discussing journalism. 
I believe it will greatly assist the pupils in learning how to write clear, 
understandable English. The average high school’s teaching of English 
is the weakest spot in its work, judged by the fitness of the graduates to 
meet the needs of higher education. The inability of the college fresh- 
man to express himself on paper is something pathetic. He knows the 
rules of rhetoric and the names of authors, but he does not know how to 
write clearly the simplest statement of events or facts. A study in high 
schools of newspaper writing and practice in lucid expression ought to 
correct much of this and better equip the student for his higher work. 
This must come chiefly through experience, and there is no reason why 
the teaching of English should not include this practical and eminently 
useful phase of the proper use of our language. 

“You are on the right track, and I shall watch the results with 
interest.” 

We were cheered in our experiment by those words written out of the 
goodness of Mr. Harger’s heart. With him we hope we are on the right 
track, and shall watch with a little greater interest than he the results. 

Cora DOoLBEE 


SALINA, KANSAS, 
April 16, 1913 
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THE TEACHER 


What! hers a dull routine without relief, 
One round of tiresome tasks? How far from truth! 
For think, she dwells amidst eternal youth, 

In realms apart from weariness and grief. 


There laughter wells spontaneous and free, 
The sparkling fount of springs of joy below, 
And all life’s vital forces ebb and flow 

With strong and rhythmic pulses, like the sea. 


There strength untried looks forth with fearless eye, 
While hopes uncrushed reach out to some pure star, 
Whose beckoning glory in the haze afar 

Lures minds that time and space would fain defy. 


Who knows, indeed, what powers these youths shall feel ? 
What trophies rare these hands shall boldly clasp ? 
What thoughts undreamed these eager minds shall grasp ? 
What depths these opening souls shall soon reveal ? 


And she who dwells with youth in youth’s own land 
And keenly feels the throb of vibrant life, 
Shall she not touch the golden visions rife 

And glimpse beyond _the fair, enchanted strand ? 


Marjorie N. WEEKS 
WALTHAM, Mass. 


EDITORIAL 


Principal Church of Cicero Township High School continues his 
revolutionary tactics. In the School Review for September appeared 
Scientific an article by him on ‘‘The Use of Scientific Material 
Materialfor in the High-School Course in English,” in which is 
Reading described a plan of dividing the time between fiction 
and poetry on the one hand and science and history on the other. 
The writer declares that his pupils evince a lively interest in the 
writings of Burroughs, Parkman, Thoreau, Tyndall, Darwin, and 
Fiske, and that their greater freedom of expression is noticeable. 

The account is suggestive, but not convincing. It is not true, 
as he states, that the general practice is to read only one book a 
semester in high-school classes. There are on record, moreover, 
several studies of children’s tastes in reading, all of which tend to 
show that the books which appeal to youth are those which are 
deeply human. Careful observation of nature is the exception and 
not the rule among boys and girls in their teens. The enthusiasm 
of a man, himself imbued with the scientific spirit, has apparently led 
the writer to attribute to the books an effect due to the contagion 
of his own example. 

The plan proposed is, nevertheless, worthy of consideration. 
That the English teacher should train his pupils in the reading of 
all kinds of valuable books appears reasonable. Distinction should 
be made, however, between English and literature. The teacher of 
history may very well assume responsibility for Fiske’s Critical 
Period, though not for Homer’s Odyssey. And it should be remem- 
bered that the works of the poets have unique and enduring value, 
even in a fact-ridden age. 


The Teachers of English in New York City have done well to 
call attention once more to the deplorable situation in which they, 
in company with their colleagues in Boston, Phila- 

apt delphia, and Chicago, are placed. When one reads 
that the English teachers of these cities are, on the 

average, required to instruct from 158 to 181 pupils, reciting twenty 
or more periods each week, he can but reflect that there are munici- 
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pal problems other than those of preventing graft or disposing of 
garbage. For instruction in English, as everybody knows—or 
ought to know—is largely an individual matter. Yet such con- 
ditions as those revealed in the New York report are all but pro- 
hibitive of individual instruction. They impose a burden of work 
which must, in many cases, unfit teachers for any service at all. 
How long, O Lord, how long! 


Because it is so familiar, though we know it to be fundamental, 
we do not always realize perhaps how vitally important in our 
The Elementary educational system is the work of the elementary 
School inthe school. If for no other reason than that it is the only 
Educational school attended by most children, it should have the 
en best teachers, the best salaries, the best general 
equipment and conditions, and the best results. Especially should 
the results of its training in English be above reproach—such as to 
leave later schools free from the necessity of attempting, more or 
less unsuccessfully, to remedy defects of earlier training, and free to 
proceed with their own special business. 

The investigation, carried on for the last three years, of high- 
school and college English teaching and particularly of the teaching 
of English composition, has shown conclusively what in those 
schools are the essential conditions of efficiency measured in terms 
of time and labor, and approximately what is the necessary cost. 
The results of this study have had such weight and influence that 
the committee having the matter in charge has been asked to make 
a similar study of elementary-school English, has been enlarged for 
the purpose, and has, to this end, received the official recognition 
and support of the United States Bureau of Education. But the 
investigation of elementary-school conditions is a very much more 
complicated and difficult problem than was that of secondary 
schools, and to be successful in handling it the committee needs the 
assistance of a large number of special co-workers among elementary 
teachers and others intimately concerned. 

In a letter from the chairman, hereinafter printed, all English 
teachers’ organizations affiliated with the National Councilare called 
upon for assistance, and a plan is indicated for organizing under 
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their direction committees representing the elementary teachers of 
as many localities as possible. The Journal commends the matter 
to the special attention of those addressed, requests for the com- 
mittee their most complete co-operation, and intends to give all 
possible space to the progress and results of the inquiry and to all 
related matters—because these are of interest and importance not 
to elementary teachers alone but to all teachers in all schools. 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 


In the Outlook for August 16, Mr. Edward W. Bok, the editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, raises the momentous question, “Is the 
College Making Good?” His method of arriving at the answér 
should have especial interest for the readers of the English Journal, 
for he bases his conclusions solely upon specimens of English com- 
position. A year ago he caused a letter to be sent to the Seniors of 
six of the leading women’s colleges asking each Senior to say what 
the college had done for her. This year he made the same experi- 
ment with five of the universities. Replies to these letters were 
graded and marked by an experienced high-school teacher. Selec- 
tions from the women’s letters were printed with facsimiles in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and some of these are reprinted in the article 
in the Outlook. Casting his eye over the net results, Mr. Bok is 
disheartened. The young women cannot write legibly or spell 
correctly or say what they mean. The young men, if a trifle better 
in these regards, are still not quite literate, and, worse, they are 
discourteous. Hence the conclusion that the college is incompetent 
or, to employ Mr. Bok’s chaste expression, is not making good. 

Fortunately, one may approve of Mr. Bok’s choice of method 
without approving either of Mr. Bok (in this connection) or of his 
inferences. To speak frankly, the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is not precisely the person one would select to conduct an 
investigation of this kind. It is in the editorial columns of that 
worthy magazine that the curious reader may find the choicest 
illustrations of the deadliest of all deadly sins in English composition 
—banality. We mean a compliment to Mr. Bok when we say that 
his literary art is the quintessence of the banal. In this regard he 
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is unapproachable. Like the poet Gower, he has elevated tedious- 
ness to the precision of a science. He can not only discover for his 
editorial articles the most jejune and futile of possible themes, but 
he can take themes that are brimming with suggestion and the joy 
of life and with his leaden stylus draw them out into marvels of 
laborious inanity. For the exercise of this unique and splendid 
gift, Mr. Bok is reputed to receive a salary of $50,000 a year, and he 
earns every cent ofit. But for this very reason one might excusably 
hesitate to accept his judgment of the naive confessions of young 
men and women who, in the words of the commencement orator, are 
about to plunge into the vortex of modern life. It is difficult to 
imagine a man of his peculiar qualities as heartily in sympathy 
with their fluttering hopes and fears, their as yet unassimilated ideas 
and ideals, their raw ambitions. To infer from a single letter 
whether these young souls will in the course of time themselves 
make good—which is after all the real question at issue—requires, 
we are confident, a type of mind which Mr. Bok has as yet shown 
no evidence of possessing. 

Mr. Bok’s main charge, however, at least against the men 
students, is not that they are illiterate but that they are discourte- 
ous, and on this point he is entitled to a hearing. The male stu- 
dents’ discourtesy is proved by the fact that out of 1,875 to whom 
letters were sent, only 449 replied. Says Mr. Bok: “In other 
words, 1,426 students did not see fit to answer, in any way, a simple, 
courteous business letter, although a stamped, addressed envelope 
was inclosed. Here, then, were 1,426 young men about to go out 
into the business and professional world within six months, who 
had no conception of the fundamental business rule that a business 
letter calls for an answer, and that a stamped, addressed envelope 
entails, in a sense, a moral obligation upon the receiver.” If this 
is business etiquette, the present writer must himself confess to 
many breaches of courtesy. Hardly a week passes that he does not 
receive a “simple, courteous business letter” from some promoter 
of oil wells or gold mines or Florida orange ranches. In every case 
the writer of the letter makes an urgent plea for an immediate 
response, and usually he is so thoughtful as to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. But does the editor promptly and courteously 
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reply to these letters? He does not. Carefully peeling off the 
stamp from the addressed envelope, he throws the letter and all of 
its contents callously into the wastebasket. That is no doubt just 
what each one of the 1,426 students did when Mr. Bok’s inquiry 
came. And why should they not? Is a Senior’s valuable time 
and attention at the mercy of anybody who can afford to send 
him a two-cent stamp? Absurd! And speaking of courtesy, 
what shall be said of the amenity of Mr. Bok in printing facsimiles 
of confidential correspondence and holding the courteous writérs 
up to ridicule before the million-odd readers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal? ‘By the dog,” as Socrates said to Gorgias on a memor- 
able occasion, “‘there will be a great deal of discussion before we get 
at the truth of all this.”’ 

We would suggest to Mr. Bok that if he sincerely desires to 
investigate the teaching of English composition in our colleges he 
should first read carefully the files of the English Journal. There 
he will find portrayed as in a clear mirror the ambitions, the spirit, 
and the methods of modern teachers of English. An intimate 
knowledge of these things is, we submit, an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any collection of data and to any study of results. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To all “ Journal”’ readers, and especially to all organizations of English 
teachers affiliated with the National Council: 

The former Committee on English Composition Teaching—a 
committee representing both the National Council and the Modern 
Language Association of America and consisting of six members, F. G. 
Hubbard of Wisconsin, J. M. Thomas of Minnesota, A. B. Noble of 
Iowa, H. G. Paul of Illinois, V. C. Coulter of Missouri, and E. M. 
Hopkins of Kansas—has now been made a Council Committee on 
English Teaching in Elementary Schools, and has been enlarged by 
the addition of the following new members: O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma 
High School, Tacoma, Wash.; E. L. Miller, Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; F. S. Camp, William St. School, Stamford, Conn.; 
Lucy B. Moody, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Adelaide S. 
Baylor, Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. Even 
yet the committee is hardly large enough for the work ahead, and it 
is proposed to increase it still further by naming additional representa- 
tives from the field to be studied. Commissioner P. P. Claxton has 
given this committee official recognition by naming its chairman a 
special collaborator of the United States Bureau of Education—an 
appointment which means that the Bureau will give the committee all 
possible assistance, and will publish the results of its work. 

The committee’s new task involves grave difficulty because of the 
complexity and the size of the field to be covered. In this instance it 
seems useless to send questions broadcast to individual teachers; and 
if satisfactory data could be gathered in that way, the tabulation of 
them by the committee might be impossible within any reasonable 
time. It is proposed instead to carry on the work by localities, asking 
an individual or a committee in each to gather and summarize the data 
for that place and to report the results to a committee of the nearest 
general teachers’ organization, and asking this more general committee 
to summarize and report to the central committee—in all cases the data 
to accompany the report. 

This plan, of course, imposes no little responsibility and labor upon 
each of the co-operating committees; but the ultimate results aimed 
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at are of such importance and advantage to all teaching and teachers 
that it is hoped to find a sufficient number of co-workers willing to 
assume a temporary inconvenience that future burdens may be lighter 
for themselves and their fellows. 

To obtain these co-workers this letter is published, with the following 
requests: 

1. That the president of every teachers’ organization willing to 
assist will designate an existing committee, or appoint a special one, to 
co-operate in its territory with the central committee; and that he will 
report the names of this committee to the central chairman at once. 

2. That this co-operating committee will by whatever means pos- 
sible—correspondence or conference or at teachers’ meetings—have 
appointed within its territory as many elementary-school subcommittees 
as may be practicable or convenient, each representing a single locality, 
including cities of the first, second, and third classes, and, if convenient, 
rural schools, each class separately listed; and will report these com- 
mittees to the central chairman as soon as they are named. Each 
committee should have a chairman of special experience and judgment 
in elementary-school matters, willing to help in a good cause. 

After this initial step, instructions as to further procedure will be 
given in personal letters to chairmen and through the Journal, and ques- 
tions will be answered in the same way. The questionnaires to be used 
are now ready for printing, but may be further revised after the first 
copies are sent out. 

The central chairman has a plan for making each elementary-school 
subcommittee the beginning or nucleus of a permanent organization of 
elementary teachers and other English teachers—a city or county 
organization—in places in which no such organizations now exist, and 
of affiliating these with larger organizations and through these with 
the National Council; a plan which is now being tried out in his own 
state. Details will be given on request. 

A number of teachers’ organizations, elementary and general, 
have already offered their services to the central committee in advance 
of this published request. These offers are greatly appreciated, and 
many more are hoped for: the success of the proposed work is largely 
conditioned upon receiving a sufficient number of them. 


For the Committee, 
Epwin M. Hopkins, Chairman 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
September 15, 1913 
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ORIENTAL PLAYS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A program of oriental plays presented at the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle on Tuesday, May 6, 1913, appeared so interesting to 
the editor that he made inquiry concerning the club which produced 
them. Professor Garrett’s letter in reply appears below. The plays 
were: Life Is a Dream, from the Japanese, Sakoontala, from the Hindu, 
The Sorrows of Han, from the Chinese, and The Pot Mender, also from 
the Chinese. The cast of each play was made up of students not taking 
part in the other plays, and before each play Dr. H. H. Gowen gave a 
short explanatory talk on the significance of the work. 


Dear Mr. Hosic: 


In reply to your note, let me say that the English Club of the University of 
Washington has been organized for two years. The purpose in organizing was 
to have a club where students and instructors interested in English studies 
might meet in an informal way. The club meetings have not been too frequent, 
for the University of Washington is rather club-ridden. Year before last the 
club gave an Old English Christmas festival, and on St. George’s Day it gave 
several small pageants—this in addition, of course, to the regular club programs. 
Last year we had a Christmas festival with carols, boar’s head, games, and 
stories, and in the spring we gave the oriental plays, the program of which I 
sent you. Next year the president plans to do one or two heavy pieces of 
dramatic work and to devote the regular club meetings largely to producing 
original work, i.e., essays, stories, poems, dramatical pieces, and songs, in other 
words, to make it a sort of clearing-house for literary ability, of which the 
University possesses a good deal. We have several other projects in mind 
which promise well, but we must try them out before telling of them. 


Yours truly, 
ROBERT Max GARRETT 


A BRANCH OF THE COUNCIL IN MARYLAND 


On Thursday, June 26, 1913, during the annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association, held at St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., a state branch of the National Council was organized, 
to be known as the Maryland Council of Teachers of English. Member- 
ship is open to all teachers of the state. The annual meeting of the 
council will be held at the same time and place as that of the state 
association. The work of the council will be directed by an executive 
committee, consisting of the officers and three additional members, 
appointed by the president. Of this executive committee, three at 
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least, must be supervisors or teachers engaged in secondary education, 
and three in elementary education. It will be the aim of this council to 
work for the more effective teaching of English throughout the state. 
The following officers for 1913-14 were elected: 
President—Willis H. Wilcox, State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-President—Arthur F. Smith, Lonaconing High School. 
Secretary—Andrew H. Krug, Baltimore City College. 
Treasurer—Louise W. Linthicum, Annapolis High School. 


ANDREW H. Krve, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ INTERESTS. 


The Committee on Teachers’ Interests has inquired into the amount 
of work exacted of teachers of English and compared results with those 
obtained by the committee of 1905. In addition to this, it has made an 
attempt to ascertain whether the difficulties under which teachers of 
English do their work are, or are not, becoming greater. 

The material for this report was obtained from the blanks sent out 
during the spring term of 1912 to all high-school teachers of English and 
mathematics in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Over 
750 teachers replied. Full reports were received with the exception of 
one school in New York City and part of the schools in Philadelphia. 

The daily press echoes constant criticism of the English of our high- 
school graduates. Complaint is made that their spelling is poor, their 
powers of expression feeble, and that those who enter engineering are 
unable to make intelligent written reports of technical work. Further- 
more, our younger generation in New York is notorious for its misuse of 
the English language. 

We frankly admit that we are not doing all that society may, with 
reason, expect. One reason for our failure, stated in the report of the 
Committee on Teachers’ Interests in 1908, is as follows: “The proportion 
of pupils of American antecedents is steadily decreasing. In many 
classes in our schools it is as low as 25 or 30 per cent. Many of our 
pupils of foreign parentage speak, or hear spoken at home, only a foreign 
language. Others hear the English language so ill spoken that the effects 
are worse than those of the foreign language.’”’ This proportion of 
foreign-born pupils is increasing. Another difficulty arises from whole- 
sale admissions into high schools. The discussions concerning retarda- 
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tion of pupils have stimulated principals of elementary schools to unload 
many ill-prepared pupils upon high schools in order to graduate go per 
cent of eighth-grade pupils. 

Our critics demand better results in the first two years of the course. 
The function of the high school has changed. It is no longer the privilege 
of the exc zptionally gifted, but the opportunity of all children during the 
early years of adolescence. This change in purpose reflects a change in 
society. The great mass of elementary-school graduates find that the 
business world does not welcome them and that the doors to the skilled 
handicrafts and trades are shut. Apprentices in trades must be older 
than our elementary-school graduates. At the meeting of the High- 
School Teachers’ Association, November 17, 1912, Superintendent 
Stevens mentioned that the New York Central Road accepts no appren- 
tices under eighteen. The boy of fourteen and sixteen or seventeen 
years, the awkward and aimless age, should remain in school and get 
something. He must not be crowded out into the messenger-boy job. 

In addition to the growing demands of the public and to the char- 
acter of the pupils, prevailing conditions in high schools have made the 
task of the English teacher more complex. The modern city high school 
has become a center of social endeavor. The burden of this enlarged 
scope falls most heavily upon the teacher of English. School papers, 
school annuals, debating clubs, dramatic societies, short-story clubs, and 
the new cult of vocational guidance fill our free periods, occupy our 
afternoons, and encroach upon our evenings. 

Again, the organization of our schools is almost daily becoming more 
complex. Frequent tabulations of reports, multiplication of records, the 
making of special programs, and duties of supervision have, in one school, 
made frequent the remark that, when there is any time left, the teacher 
instructs the pupils. 

The following part of this report is a comparison of data obtained by a 
committee of this association in 1905 and that obtained during the 
spring term of 1912. The average conditions for each English teacher 
in both groups, that is, of 1905 and of 1912, is as follows: 


No. of classes to a teacher in 1905......... 5:4 BA S008. .4s 6 
No. of additional assignments in 1905...... 3:7 In 8982...... 4 
No. of periods of teaching in 1905......... 21 In 1912...... 21 
No. of pupils to a teacher in 1905......... 145 In 1912...... 181 


It seemed to the committee in 1905 that, in view of the necessity of 
the English teachers giving some time to the composition work of every 
student in order to secure adequate results, the number of pupils is a 
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better basis for determining the amount of work to be done by the teacher 
of English than is the number of hours of teaching. The committee in 
1905 recommended, therefore, that no teacher be required to teach more 
than 125 pupils in one term. In the Spring Term of 1912, the teachers 
of English averaged 181 pupils—45 per cent more than your former 
committee recommended, and 38 per cent more than the teachers in 1905 
actually instructed. And this increase in number of pupils has been put 
into effect in the face of growing public discontent with the results 
obtained in English under the more favorable conditions prevailing at 
the time of the former report. 

The report of 1905 also contains a comparison of the conditions of 
English teaching with the conditions of teaching other subjects. The 
pur pose of it was to ascertain whether a disproportionately heavy burden 
was placed upon the English teacher. Reports from ten schools in 1905 


are as follows: 


Average Conditions for a Average Conditions for a 
Teacher of English in 1905 Teacher of Other Subjects 


No. of additional assignments 
No. of periods of teaching 
No. of pupils to a teacher 
In 1912 data were collected with the view of ascertaining whether the 
work of the teacher of English is still disproportionate with that of the 
teachers of other subjects. English and one other subject were chosen 
for investigation because the committee hesitated to send questionnaires 
to teachers already overburdened with requests for information from 
many courts of inquiry. The subject of mathematics was selected 
because it seemed to be the only academic subject that both approxi- 
mated in its number of hours the number of hours of English teaching 
and was also required throughout the entire course. 
In 1912, reports from all schools are as follows: 


Average Conditions 


Ave Conditions 
ae for a Teacher of 


for a Teacher of 
English 


No. of additional assignments 
No. of periods of teaching 
No. of pupils to a teacher 
The third part of this report gives a comparison of the work of teach- 
ers in English in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
The committee wished to ascertain to what extent, if any, the work of 
the teachers of English in New York City was more burdensome than 
that of teachers in other cities of approximately the same size. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Average Number of Classes 
In New York 


Average Number of Additional Assignments 
In New York 


Average Number of Teaching Periods 
In New York 


Average Number of Pupils 
In New York 


The teacher of English in New York City, then, instructs fewer 
pupils than the teacher in Phildaelphia, 14 per cent more pupils than the 
teacher in Chicago, and 15 per cent more than the teacher in Boston. 

In the report in 1908 the committee recommended that the number of 
periods per week devoted to English be increased to four throughout the 
entire course. Such a plan would enable the teacher to do his work 
more efficiently because the number of pupils in a given term would be 
reduced. It accords with the report of the Committee on the Articula- 
tion of High Schools and Colleges of the National Education Associa- 
tion; namely, that fewer subjects be studied at a time and each subject 
be studied more intensively. Future revision of the course of study will 
probably be in this direction. 

In view of public criticism, the continued proportionate increase of 
our foreign population, the dissatisfaction of supervisors and of teachers 
themselves with results, this committee recommends: that the number of 
pupils to a teacher of English be limited to 125; that English be required 
for four periods a week through the high-school course; and that, in 
making additional assignments in the daily program, account be taken of 
any special work a teacher of English, or of any other subject, is required 
to do or voluntarily assumes. 

Ernest S. Quimpy, Chairman 
Joun H. MENEELY 
Committee ( CHartoTrE G. CHASE 
ALINE C. STRATFORD 
AticE C. WHITE 
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5 
In Philadelphia.......... 6 
9 
In Philadelphia.......... 3 
In Philadelphia.......... 22 
In Philadelphia.......... 185 


REVIEWS 
A GUIDE TO DRAMATIZATION' 


“All the classroom’s a stage, and all its belongings, properties; 
Richard and Friar Tuck contentedly quaff canary from ink-wells; Gurth 
and the Miller have a bout with pointers as quarter staves; the seats 
on the middle aisle provide places for Prince John’s banqueters, and 
. ... the teacher’s platform .... serves as the ruins of Torquil- 
stone.”? Thus interestingly does Miss Maude E. Williams insist upon 
the note of simplicity and lack of formality that ought to pervade all 
work in dramatization of elementary- and high-school pupils. Properly 
safeguarded against extravagance and pretentiousness, dramatization 
is indeed becoming recognized by English teachers as a “vitalizing 
device.” It is largely in this spirit that the authors of Dramatization 
have presented their book. 

Miss Simons and Mr. Orr frankly assert that their message is intended 
primarily for teachers, and that their book is not designed to be used as 
a text. Out of their experiments in the English classes in Washington, 
D.C., they have gathered together many suggestions that are helpful 
for teachers interested in the possibilities of dramatic adaptation and 
presentation. Of the two parts of the book, the first, Purpose and 
Method, is addressed especially to teachers. The second part of the 
book consists of dramatized selections from high-school classics. These 
are arranged in four groups, one suitable for each year of the course. 
Moreover, these separate groups of selections are published in pamphlet 
form by Scott, Foresman & Co. A teacher who desires to make use of 
the help offered may therefore use the complete book for reference and 
put copies of the pamphlets into the hands of the class as texts. The 
selections ready for use, with stage setting and costuming indicated, may 
be used by the pupils for dramatic reading; but they are designed chiefly 
to serve as models for similar adaptations of other classics. Selections 
are offered that show how interpolations and deviations from the original 
may be used when necessary to preserve the dramatic quality. In all, 
there are cuttings from twenty-two classics, including for the Freshman 


Dramatization. By Sarau E. Stwons and IrwIN Orr. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman & Co., 1913. 

2“‘The Dramatization of School Classics,’ English Journal, October, 1912, p. 
479. 
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year the short story, the novel, the ballad, the epic, and the legend. 
Types for the other years are equally varied and representative. 

The authors are to be commended for many helpful suggestions in the 
first part of the book. After a preliminary treatment of the value and 
the pedagogy of dramatization, there follows the chief contribution in 
the discussion of types of literature suitable for adaptation, as well as 
in the many concrete and practical suggestions about staging, costuming, 
lighting, etc. How to construct a fireplace on a high-school stage, how 
to make inexpensive wigs out of hemp rope, how to develop tableaus 
and moving pictures out of selections that do not admit of formal 
dramatization—these and many similar topics are treated. In fact, a 
teacher wholly inexperienced in directing informal dramatics can, by 
following the selections offered here, make her first attempt with confi- 
dence. 

The authors of this pioneer in the field have presented so admirably 
so many phases of the topic, that we may regret they have omitted treat- 
ment of others which puzzle an inexperienced teacher. There is no 
doubt that the mechanics of such devices us the memorizing of parts, 
and the securing and putting together of costumes, even the most simple, 
require far more time than reading and discussing a classic. What place, 
then, can a teacher of English, who is advised to require sixteen books 
every year for regular class labors, give to dramatization ? 

Again, she is told to use either the classroom or the study hall, 
whichever is more suitable; but one asks if she would ever be justified 
in emptying the study hall to accommodate one class. (We take for 
granted that such work is to be done in school hours.) Moreover, if 
performances are to be presented in the classroom during the limited 
recitation period, must not such matters as costuming and staging be 
largely given up? 

Three minor criticisms may be noted. First, the paging of the book, 
evidently arranged for convenience in the use of the text in connection 
with the pamphlets, is extremely confusing to one using the book as a 
whole. Second, certain selections given are not dramatic in quality. 
The “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” for example, contains such long speeches 
that it is really a series of recitations with no opportunity for stage action. 
If it is the main purpose of dramatization to instil in the pupil a sense of 
what qualities are necessary to an essentially dramatic situation, then 
such selections are not consistently chosen. On the other hand, if 
the teacher conceives of dramatization as being simply a means of inter- 
preting a story or creating an atmosphere, then any selection in which 
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characters speak and move may be used to advantage. Such, perhaps, 
is the conception of the authors of this book. Third, many of the selec- 
tions that a teacher might choose for dramatization would be impossible 
except for interpolations and paraphrasings done supposedly by the 
class. The authors give many models of such passages excellently 
worked out by mature minds. The inexperienced teacher questions 
the advisability of encouraging the high-school student to weld his 
own stanzas into the “Idylls of the King,” for example, or to attempt 
lines in harmony with Stevenson’s dynamics. Would not such attempts 
fall woefully flat in presentation ? 
A Group oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Rotito L. LYMAN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MACAULAY-LINCOLN REQUIREMENT: 


The “Riverside Literature Series” already includes five essays of 
Macaulay, and now the publishers have added the copyright speeches 
of 1841 and 1842, which, taken with Lincoln’s Cooper Union speech, 
make an adequate substitute for Burke on Conciliation. 

To be sure, it is surprising that fourth-year students should have 
any trouble with Burke, or that teachers should care to change for any 
reason but variety. But complaints are heard. In vain it is urged 
upon some teachers and students that for interest and organization 
Burke on Conciliation with the American Colonies is ideal reading for 
all descendants of the American colonists, and for their fellow-country- 
men. But many a muddled young teacher and many a vague young 
student has been clarified by the discipline of this speech. They may 
call it a mountain, but as Vergil said to Dante, it is a mountain that 
straightens you. 

The proposed substitutes have one advantage over Burke. As 
men, Macaulay and Lincoln are better worth studying. But these 
three speeches are not easier than the Conciliation. Indolent students 
will not like them better. The Macaulay selections call for more interest 
in literature and literary history than is easy to get nowadays. The 
Lincoln address is exacting in its demands upon the student of our 
early history. Macaulay taxes the memory; Lincoln taxes the reasoning 


* Macaulay’s Speeches on Copyright; Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union. Edited 
by Epwin L. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 
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power; there is no representative of high-school fraternities on the 
College Entrance Board, and there you are. Some of our young patriots 
object to taxation without representation. ' 

The late Samuel Butler wrote in his Notebooks (p. 103), “If a boy 
is idle and does not want to learn anything at all, he should never be 
made to learn anything till it is pretty obvious that he cannot get on 
without it.”” I wish that Samuel Butler had been so situated about 
the year 1877 that he pretty obviously could not have got on without 
teaching Burke to boys. He certainly could not have succeeded as 
well as Mr. Miller has succeeded in his editorial work. The vice- 
principal of the Detroit Central High School has always been an ardent 
Macaulay man, and has furnished an introduction which ought to fan 
any boyish spark of literary feeling into a flame. Macaulay’s manliness, 
generosity, humor, power of toiling terribly—these things come out 
sharply in Mr. Miller’s presentation. 

And he is temperamentally felicitous in editing the Lincoln speech. 
The life of Lincoln has often been sketched for educational purposes, 
because we discover and rediscover that no other biography is half so 
precious in awakening young Americans. But I doubt if the task has 
ever been so well done in a dozen pages as Mr. Miller has done it. 
Lincoln’s boyhood, with the exact educational value of its various 
hardships, is convincingly interpreted to high-school boys. Then the 
history of the slavery question is laid out with luminous simplicity, 
and we see the railsplitter growing into the life of the nation. We see 
character making history, and it is none too easy to see that in our times, 
or to prove to youth that character does make history. 

There are adequate notes to all the speeches, and questions that 
will compel the student to examine the text repeatedly. 

I was too much interested to be critical about minima. There is — 
a misprint on p. 56 (line 6). On p. 56, David W. Field should be David 
D. Field. On p. 52 some word like “general” is needed before “store”’ 


to prevent a possible misunderstanding. 
E. H. Lewis 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. 
An Inland Voyage and Travles with a Donkey. By ROBERT LOvIS STEVENSON. 
Edited for schools by ROBERT ALLEN ARMSTRONG. New York: American 


Book Co., 1913. 
An addition to the “Eclectic English Classics” series, 
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East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, with Other Norwegian Folk Tales. Retold 
by GupRUN THORNE-THOMSEN. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1913. 
The versions used by a popular and successful story teller. 

Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. By Rutu Gatnes. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1913. 50 cents. 

Pleasantly written and beautifully illustrated. 

English Composition in Theory and Practice. New and revised edition. By 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY and OrHERS. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 
465. $1.25 net. 

An Advanced English Grammar. By GrorGe LYMAN KITTREDGE and FRANK 
E. Fartey. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 333. 80 cents. 

Intended for high-school use. The elementary principles are presented in plain 
type, while more difficult matters are treated in notes. Constructions are explained 
in accordance with the historical fact, and many illustrations are drawn from Shake- 
speare and other early writers of modern English. 

Language Teaching in the Grades. By Atice WoopwortH CooLey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 35 cents. 

A recent number of the ‘‘ Riverside Educational Monographs.” The book is 
helpfully suggestive as to the teaching of language in connection with literature. 
New Ideals in Rural Schools. By GeorGre HERBERT Betts. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1913. 35 cents. 


Public Speaking for High Schools. By Dwicur Everetr Watkins. New 

York: American Book Co., 1913. 

The author is quite right in supposing that many will think that his book over- 
emphasizes “action.” 

La classe de Frangais. By J. Bezarp. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Libraire 

Vuibert, 1913. Pp. 316. Fr. 3.50. 

An earlier “Journal of a Professor” by the author of La méthode littéraire. Both 
volumes are of much value to those who wish to know something of the methods of 
the French in teaching composition. 

Ma legon-type d’entrainement. By G. Herpert. Paris: Libraire Vuibert, 

1913. Pp. 208. Fr. 1.75. 

An illustrated manual of physical exercises. 

Vocal Expression in Speech. By Henry Evarts Gorpon, with the editorial 

co-operation of Rotto L. Lyman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. 315. 
A First Book of Composition for High Schools. By Tuomas H. Briccs and 

IsaABEL McKinney. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 300. 90 cents. 

To be reviewed. 

Rhetoric and the Study of Literature. By AtFrep M. Hircucocx. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. 410. $1.00 net. 

To be reviewed. 

Masterpieces. By the Girls of the Misses Masters’ School. Privately printed. 

A charming volume of prose and verse selected from the work of the students in 
a well-known private school at Dobbs-Ferry-on-the-Hudson. 

The Future of English Poetry. By Epmunp Gosse. Pamphlet No. 25 of the 

English Association of Great Britain. Price 1s. 
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